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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Previous research on both the earnings of working mothers and the poverty of women- 
maintained families has employed a sex-segregated inode! that focuses on family-related 
characteristics to explain women’s low wages or their inferior economic position. These family- 
related characteristics include such variables as marital status, presence of a full-time working 
spouse, and number and ages of children. Prior studies also consistently regard working 
mothers as secondary egrners rather than as necessary breadwinners. 

This study, in contrast, views working mothers as primary (or at least co-equal) earners, 
needing wages sufficient to support their families. It hypothesizes that the complex 
socioeconomic trends of the last two decades have had more of an impact on working mothers’ 
wages than have their specific family relations. The study employs a variety of descriptive and 
multivariate research technjques to test this hypothesis and investigates the impact of job, 
human capital, and family characteristics on the hourly wages of working mothers as they vary 
by race/ethnicity, marital status, and educational levels. 

After reviewing the demographic, family, human capital, and job characteristics, the study 
examines the significant predictors of working mothers’ wages. Its principal finding is that 
family-related characteristics are not significant predictors of the wages of working mothers. 
Rather, the best indicators of a woman’s hourly wage rate are her human capital and job 
characteristics. Based on these findings, the study then estimates the impact of a series of policy 
strategies that can increase working mothers’ earnings. The most effective policy strategies are 
found to be those that increase: women’s returns to work experience to a white male level, their 
education, and their ability to stay in the workforce. A three-pronged strategy that maximizes 
work experience, increases returns to experience, and increases working mothers’ share of full- 
time jobs, is the most effective policy of all those studied, positively impacting the wages of ali 
groups of working mothers. 


Over the past twenty years, two concurrent trends have significantly affected the 
economic status of women and their children: the increase in women’s economic responsibility 
for their families and the rise in women and children living in poverty. Between 1970 and 1990, 
the labor force participation rate of women increased from about 40 to 67 percent, with mothers 
accounting for the largest growth of any group within this time period. By 1990, two-thirds of all 
mothers (22 million) were in the labor force. Over the last decade, the income of married 
couples with children would not have increased without the increased labor force participation 
of working mothers. 

Women are also increasingly more likely to be solely responsible for their children. 
Nearly all women have children during their lifetimes, many outside of marriage. Many more 
become single parents as a result of separation and divorce. Indeed, roughly two-thirds of all 
mothers can expect to spend some portion of their life as a single mother. Ninety percent of 
women-maintained households have children in them. Poverty rates for minority women and 
their children are especially high at 56 and 59 percent, respectively, for black and Hispanic 
single mother families with children under age 18 in 1988. And, in the past two decades, the 
number and proportion of children living in one-parent families has doubled. Still other 
mothers are their families’ main breadwinner even if married. 

Thus, the earnings of working mothers have become increasingly necessary for their 
families’ economic well-being. It is therefore increasingly important that all women earn enough 
_ to support themselves and their families at an adequate level. Yet mothers continue to be 
viewed as tangential members of the labor force, who, according.to neoclassical economic 
theory, limit their investment in human capital in anticipation of marriage and family. This 
theory further supposes that when women do work, they choose employment compatible with 
child rearing--e.g., low-wage jobs that are easily entered and exited. Thus, high job turnover 


among women is often explained by current or potential marriage and child rearing 
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responsibilities. In contrast, high turnover among men is often attributed to low wages or poor 
advancement opportunities. 

This type of analysis is an example of a sex-segregated model of work—one in which 
men’s wages are studied in terms of a "jobs model" based on the paid work they do and women’s 
work is analyzed in terms of a “gender model" based on women’s supposed willingness to forgo 
higher wages in order to fulfill their traditional family roles. This same sex-segregated model is 
also used to explain the poverty of women and children, attributing its increase solely to the 
decline in life-long marriage to a higher income breadwinner and the increased incidence of 
children living in single-parent families. Again, in contrast, men’s poverty is attributed to job 
conditions rather than to their marital status. 

In opposition to the gendered model, this study investigates the impact of job, human 
capital, and family characteristics on the employment status and wages of working mothers. We 
hypothesize that the complex socioeconomic trends of the past few decades--including increases 
in human capital, changes in industrial and occu'w tional characteristics, and changing patterns of 
regional and economic growth--have had a stronger impact on working mothers’ wages than 
have their specific family characteristics (such as marital status and number and ages of 
children). In this study, rather than follow the sex-segregated models which assume that marital 
status, children, and gender are the primary determinants of women’s wages (and therefore 
compare married to single women, women with children to women without children, or all 
wornen to all men), we instead focus oniy on working mothers and investigate the differences 
among them as they vary by race/ethnicity, marital status, and educational level. We attempt to 
identify those policy strategies that would raise the wages of mothers, and thereby improve their 
families’ standard of living. 


The Current Study © 

The study employs a variety of descriptive and multivariate research techniques to test 
the impact of human capital, job, and family characteristics on the wages of working mothers— 
the group most often evaluated solely in terms of their family attributes. We investigate the 
impact of industries (categorized in terms of whether they are high-tech or high-growth), 
occupations (categorized in terms of whether they are traditionally female-dominated, male- 
dominated or mixed-gender), unionization, regional wages disparities across the United States, 
education, years of work experience, marital status, number and ages of children, and 
race/ethnicity on the wages of working mothers. Based on the resulting research findings, we 
estimate the impact of a series of policy shifts for increasing the earnings of working mothers 
and for improving the economic well-being of their families. 

In order to conduct this study, [WPR created a special file of working mothers from the 
1986 and 1987 panels of the Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP), a Census 
Bureau data set. To be included in the sample a mother had to work a minimum of 600 hours © 
over the 12 month period. [WPR’s file combines data from the two panels for the 1987 
calendar year and includes records for roughly 4,500 working mmthers represeiiting more than 19 
million mothers, nationwide. This file was supplemented with additional data on the 
characteristics of the industries and occupations in which these mothers work. We arrive at a 
sufficiency wage by adding an extra $1,830—our estimated annual cost of child care for families 
of working women with at least one child under age six—-to the official poverty threshold defined 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. The resulting hourly sufficiency wage for a family of three 
would be $5.80 per hour (in 1987 dollars) for a mother who works full-time, year-round. 


. istics of Working Moth: 
To learn about today’s working mothers and the factors that explain their earnings, we 


first present brief economic portraits of eight of the most “typical” working mothers (based on © 
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the average characteristics of the most frequent types of working mothers found in the sample). 
The types are portrayed in Chart 1, with the most frequent type--a white, currently married 
mother with a high school education or less—as number 1, the next most frequent type as 
number 2, and so on. It should be noted that white and black mothers are non-Hispanic and 
that Hispanic mothers may be of any race. 

A glance at these portraits shows that no simple correlation exists between family 
characteristics and labor force status. For example, type 7, a black, currently married working 
mother with at least some college education is approximately the same age as type 5, a currently 
married Hispanic working mother with a high school education. The former is more likely to 
have a child under age six, to have had a baby in the past year, and to have two or more 
children. She is about as likely to have a full-time earning spouse. Based on these family 
characteristics, a sex-segregated model would predict that the black working mother would be 
less likely to have a strong commitment to the workforce than the Hispanic working muther. 
© This is not the case. In fact, despite her greater family responsibilities, the black working 
mother has more years of work experience, is more likely to be employed in a full-time, year- 
characteristics, nor family attributes, have a stronger impact on the earning ability of '‘:ese 
typical working mothers. Race discrimination may also be a determining factor in thes@— 


outcomes. 

In assessing the impact of demographic, human capital, and job factors on the ability of 
working mothers to earn a sufficiency wage, we find differences among them as they vary by 
race/ethnicity, educational background, and marital status. We also find that family 
characteristics do not appear to systematically account for mothers’ wage levels or their human 
capital and job characteristics. On the average, white working mothers have the highest wages 
and are the least likely to earn less than $5.80 per hour as compared to black and Hispanic 


Chart 1 
EIGHT TYPICAL WORKING MOTHERS 


This typical working aother is 35 years oid; she is more (ikeiy to live in the Midwest than 
other regions of the country. She hes a four in 10 chance of heving a child woer six, a one in 
five chance of having gore than tuo children (with one wer ege six), but only about a one in 20 
chance of having hed & baby in the last year. Eight out of ten have a full-time, working spous., Sut 
two out of ten are heir families’ asjor breadwinner. Oniy six percent of the families’ income is 
provided by someone other than the working aother or her spouse. Eight. cut of ten have a high schooi — 
More than three-quarters wort full-time, full-yeer and heif wort in traditionsily femeie 
occupstions. About 14 percent sare mion sembers. This typical mother hes simost nine years of «ort | 
experience and her average wage is $6.42 per hour. Her family hes about « 2 percent chance of being 


poor . 


(1) sarn-#ispanic Write, currentiy eerried werting asther with « high school dipiam or less. | 
| 


(2) ser-Hiepanic Write, arrentiy erried werting asther with same college or sore. 


This typical working mother is siso 35 yeers cid end more \ikeiy to live in the Hicwest. She 
has a one im two chance of having a child under the ege of six, # one in four chance of having two 
or sore children (with one under six) and « one in 10 chance of heving hed s baby in the lest year. 
Gut of ail the currently aerried types, she is second most likeiy to heve « spouse working full-time — 


(82 cercent do). OGniy three percent of 


(3) sen-@tapenic Wite, fermerty aerried werting anther 
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This working aother is siigntiy younger--just over 34 years of age. 
Live in the Midwest than in other regions of the cowry. She s 
having @ child wider ege six, « one in seven chance of heving or gore children (with one less than 
six), tut oniy « one in fifty chance of heving hed « baby in - She ts the sejor 
bresdvinner of her family, eithough 17 percent of family earnings come from enother source. ore 
than eight out of ten possess « high school dipicms. fight out of ten work in ful 
joos, and simost haif wrk in traditionsily femsie cecupstions. About one of 
ution. She has nine yeers of vort experience and cerns an average of 
the second highest family poverty rate of ril eight types (11 percent). 


She ‘s more \ikeiy to 
four in ten chance of 


(4) tan-Hiagpanic White, formerty aerried werting asther with some coilege or are. , 


This working mother is the eidest at ege 37. She is gore \ikety to live in the Hidvest 

than in other regions of the country. She has oniy « one in four chance of having « child under age 
six, is the lesst likely to have two children (with one uwuier the ege six), and oniy s one in 100 
chance of having hed « baby in the last year. She is her family’s apin breeqwinmer, with oniy & 
percent of family earnings provided by another family aumber. More than one-third heve « coi lege 
Gipiome. She has the most work experience, 11 yeers on the sverege. She is the aust (ikeiy of 
ail the working mothers to be empicyed full-time, yeer-round (43.2 percent ere), anc to be 

impioyed in # aele-domineted occupstion. Almost one out of five beiong to s union. She serns the 
highest average wege--89.72 per hour. Oespite these higher wages, her family has a S percent chance 


of \iving in poverty. 
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Chart 1, cont. 
EIGHT TYPICAL WORKING MOTHERS 


CS) Sisgenic, arrentty aerried warting anther vith « high school dipiam or (ess. 


This typical werting eother ic just wer Me yeers of age. She is aust likely to live in 
the west (heif Go). The has a fifty-fifty chance of heaving « child wer sge six, gore than s one 
in three chance of heving gore than two children (with the youngest wer six), and 4 one in twenty 
chance of having had 4 bepy in the last year. She is the aust (ikeiy to neve @ full-time vorting | 
spouse. OSespite this fect, her family ‘s the asst likeiy ausi-eerner fasily to receive earnings from) 
an aeaditionsi family aumber (10 percent ao). Almost heif ao not heve high school dipiomes. Seven out: 
of ten work in full-tiee, yeer-roww jobe--the (quest orapertian among ail eight types of worting 
mothers--ed just less than five cut of ten wert in traditionsily femeie occupstions. About 'S ! 
percent beieng to witers. She nes less than eight years of wart experience (the least of ai| eignt 
and corns 35.77 per hour. Hor family hes a 4 percent chance of being poor. 


(6) terr-siapenic Slect, arrentiy aerried werting auther with « high scheoi dipiam or \ess. 


This typical werting aocner is 35 years cid. She is aust (ikeiy to live in the South 
Atlantic region of the comtry. She has « fou in ten chance of heaving « child water age six, @ one 
in four chance of heving tue or gore children (with et least one wuler ege six), and s one in twenty — 

n of fut 


chence of heving Sed 6 Gaby in the lest year. Eignt aut ten heve « i-tige working spouse, Gut 
two out of 10 are their families’ asin oreedwirmer (8 percent of family earnings ere provides &: an 
acditionsi family summer). Three-querters heve « high school dipiams ad three-quarters wort fyi!- 


wort in treditionsily fempie cooupetions. Gniy '0 percent 
beiong to wien. She hes 7.5 years wort experience aw cerns the \cwest hourly wege--85.42 | 
per hour of ail these typical werting mothers. Her family has « 6 percent chance of being poor. 


This typical werting aother is just wuter % yeoors cid. She is gore likely tc live in the 
Sowth then in other regions of the cowtry. She hes siaest « six in 10 chance of Seving « chiic 
wer six, sieust « four in '0 chance of heving tue or aere children (with st leest one wider age | 
six), and gore than « one in 10 chance of heving hed & baby in the lest yeer. (These retes ere the 
highest of aw of the typical werting mothers.) Eight aut of 10 heve « full-time working spouse, 

am eaditionsi family aumber. Almost four out 


time, yeer-rouwd, «ith about heif empiocyed in) 
ive is @ wien quemer (the hi grest ! 


treditionsily femie cccupetiows. Sore than ow aut 
percentage amore si| these eight typicai worting aothers). She hes simost nine years of wort 
experience aa cerns a everege of $3.60 per how. Her family hes less than 4 2 percent chance of 


(8) ser-siepenic Siect, ferwerty aurried werting eother with « high scheoi dipiams or ‘ess. 


This typical werting sether is among the cidest~-siaest 37 years of sge. She is sore 
Likety to live in the South Atiantic region then in other regions of the county. She hes 
four chance of heving « child less than six yeers oid, siigotiy wre than « one in 
te or cildren (with et leest ane wer ege six), at 2 one in 100 ch nce of 
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heaving hed « Gaby in the lest year. She is her family’s «in oreedvirmer, Gut 18 percent of her 

family’s earnings ere provided wy an edditionsi fesily aumber. Almost six cut of '0 have « high 

schooi dipicms. Sommmet aere than seven out of 10 work full-time, yeer-roud (among the lower 

percentages typical working methers) end about four aut of ten work in treditionsily femie 

cccupetions. About one in five is « union aamber. She hes about nine yeers of work experience and 
nas 


ree celculetions based o- 1987 Gets ‘rom the 1986 and 1987 ceneis of the Survey of Income anc 


Source: 
Programs Perticipetion. These typical «orting aethers represent the types with the largest supers 
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working mothers. These wage differences can likely be explained not only by the racial 
advantage that white mothers have, but also by their higher levels of educational achievement 
and full-time, year-round employment. 

The findings also suggest that there is no single relationship between working mothers’ 
family situation—the presence or absence of a spouse and the number and ages of her children— 
and their job characteristics. If there were a simple correlation, we would expect married 
women (who can more likely depend on the earnings of another breadwinner) 20 be the least 
likely to work full-time, year-round. In fact, single, never married working mothers are the ‘east 
likely to do so, while formerly married working mothers are aly slightly more likely than 
currently married working mothers to te employed in these full-time, year-round jobs. 
Furthermore, married working mothers have the highest average hourly wages ($7.71 per hour) 
and the highest percentage earning more than $5.80 per hour. 

Although family characteristics thus do not seem to be the most salient predictor of 
working mothers'wages, they are significantly related to poverty rates for the families of working 
women, with single mothers being much more likely than married mothers to live in poor 
families. 


The Impact on Hourly Wages of Family, Human Capital 
and Job Characteristics 
In order to isolate and compare the relative importance of human capital, jobs, and 
family characteristics for different groups of working mothers, an ordinary least squares, step- 
wise regression analysis was done with the natural logarithm of wages as the dependent variable. 
The most important factors for increasing the wages of white, black, and Hispanic 
working mothers are shown in Chart 3 (as numbered in the full report). They are: education; 


CHART 3 
MOST IMPORTANT FACTORS 
THAT INCREASE WAGES OF WORKING MOTHERS 
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“Five Years of Work Experience 


Source: TWPR calculations based on the 1987 data from the 1986 and 1987 panels of the Survey 
of Income and Program Participation. 


explained the most variation in the hourly coaganss mcthars i step-wise 
regression, it was not significa and is not induded in chart. Therefore, the variable 
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employment in a full-time, year-round job; union membership; and years of work experience. © 
For all working mothers, the dollar returns range from a low of seven cents per hour for every 
year of work experience to a high of $3.87 per hour for a college degree (relative to the wages 
of th~-- who have not completed high school). For all working mothers, education is the most 
in oortar*® variable in the model and has the strongest impact on wages. In contrast, although 
yea: .. work experience is the third most important variable to enter into the model, the 
returns in hourly wages for one year of work experience are very small (7 cents per hour). 

Reheuher cnunh tet ete On 0b hada eben Gime we 
slightly higher than those of white mothers but their returns to work experience, union 
membership, and full-time employment are slightly lower. Hispanic working mothers gain more 
from union membership, a high school diploma, and employment in a high tech industry than do 
their white arid black counterparts, but they gain less from college education. 

These most important factors for increasing working mothers’ wages are followed by 
three additional industrial and occupational factors—employment in a high tech industry, 
employment in a male-dominated occupation, and employment in a mixed-gender occupation. 
Employment in the low-wage South anc deindustrializing Midwest significantly Ic -\. — \ges, 
especially for black working mothers. 

The effects of race in the regressicn model confirm our previous suggestion concerning 
racial inequalities in wages. We find that non-Hispanic blacks lose 42 cents per hour and 
Hispanics lose 27 cents in hourly earnings (although the figure for Hispanics is not statistically 
significant) compared to their non-Hispanic white counterparts, holding all other factors 
constant. 

Family characteristics-maritul status, presence of a full-time working spouse, number and 
ages of children—are not significant in the mode!. We find little evidence to suggest that family 
characteristics have a significant impact on working mothers’ wages or that working mothers 
systematically forego higher wages for increased family responsibilities. (The possible exception @ 


is Hispanic working mothers, for whom the presence of two children with one under age six — 
does affect their wages negatively.) The only other significant family variable is the percentage 
of family income earned by other family members aside from a spouse. This factor has a slight 
negative effect on hourly earnings, with working mothers earning about one cent less per hour 
for every additional percent of earnings from other family members. 

Lastly, we compare the hourly wages of working mothers with a high school diploma or 
less versus those of mothers with some college or more. Again we find that family 
characteristics have a limited impact on thece women’s earnings. Instead, education, 
employment in a full-time, year-round job, and years of work experience are the three most 
important factors that significantly increase these mothers’ wages. The implication of these 
findings from the multivariate analysis is that policy strategies to increase wages should be 
directed toward human capital attaiiunent and the characteristics of mothers’ employment. 


Based on the findings from the multivariate analyses, we model and test the impact of a 
series of policy changes that are likely to have a positive impact on working mothers’ wages. 
We analyze the effect of these policy changes with three goals in mind, expecting that not all 
policies will have an equal impact in achieving all goals: 1) improving the ability of mothers to 
earn a sufficiency wage ($5.80 in 1987 dollars), because a wage at this level, if earned full-time, 
year-round, would enable most mothers to survive above poverty on their own; 2) improving 
wages for those working mothers earning less than 150 percent of a sufficiency wage, because at 
low earnings, any amount of improvement is significant; and 3) improving mothers’ wages 
enough to move poor families out of poverty. 

The changes or policy shifts that we test include: increasing working mothers’ 
educational levels (especially those with a high school diploma or less); increasing the 


percentage of mothers in full-time, year-round jobs; increasing the returns working mothers gain 


for their years of experience as well as maximizing their years of experience; increasing working © 
mothers’ coverage by union contracts; increasing the percentage of working mothers employed 

in high-tech firms; increasing the percentage of working mothers employed in male-dominated 
occupations; increasing the level of wages for all regions of the country to the level in the 

Northeast region; increasing the percentage of working mothers with job training; decreasing 

race-based wage differentials; and finally, a combination of three policies--increasing the 

percentage of mothers in full-time, year-round jobs along with maximizing their years of work 
experience and equalizing the returns they gain for these years of experience to the level of 

white men. 


Wasee Changes oF pelay Sule axe Che mest eiesiive a 0 culiclensy wage cretegy? And for 
which race/ethnic groups? 


The results show that some of these suggested policy changes affect a greater number of 
outing mothers, while some affect a relative few. When these strategies are ranked in terms of ©} 
their effectiveness for moving working mothers’ wages above a sufficiency level, the most 
effective policy measure for all race/ethnic groups is the three-pronged strategy to maximize 
years of work experience, to reward work experience at the level enjoyed by white male workers, 
and to increase the percentage of working mothers employed full-time, year-round to the same 
rate as ever-married men. Chart 5 (as numbered in the full report) summarizes the 
effectiveness of the various policy strategies in raising working mothers’ hourly wages above a 
sufficiency level. 

The second most effective sufficiency wage policy strategy is the two-pronged strategy to 
maximize years of work experience and to reward work experience with the same returns 
enjoyed by white male workers. As Chart 5 shows, maximizing women’s work experience alone 


is a less effective strategy. On the other hand, raising working mothers’ returns to work 


CHART 5 


Effectiveness of Policy Strategies 
in Increasing Mothers’ Earnings 
Above A Sufficiency Wage 
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experience to the same level as that of white men is, by itself, one of the most effective wage © 
strategies for all groups of mothers, ranking third, and bringing half of all low-wage mothers up 
to the sufficiency standard. 
Decreasing regional wage disparities is another broad and effective sufficiency wage 
strategy. It clearly helps low-wage black and Hispanic mothers who lose the most when 
employed in the low-wage Southern region of the country. Earning a GED is an especially 
effective sufficiency wage measure for Hispanic working mothers. These findings suggest that 
the focus of public policy should be not only on increasing working mothers’ education level and 


hours of work, but also on ensuring that working mothers receive returns equal to those 
received by white males for their work efforts. 


Which changes or policy shifts are most effective as wage mobility strategies for working 
mothers at different wage levels, and how does this vary by race/ethnicity? 


Our policy goal here is not to help women reach a specific target (the sufficiency wage © 
level), but rather to help women at all low-wage levels (defined as less than 150 percent of a 
sufficiency wage) move up at least one wage level (defined as increments of 25 percent of the 
sufficiency wage level)--a less restrictive goal which we refer to as wage mobility. We find that 
all the policy measures are more efficient (in terms of advancing women from their current 
wage level to at least the next highest wage level) and more effective (in terms of the proportion 
of all low-wage mothers that each policy moves up) in achieving wage mobility than in achieving 
wage sufficiency. Policies that positively affect the wages of large numbers of working mothers 
at all wage levels, and of all race/ethnic groups, are considered to have a universal impact. The 
four most universally effective policy changes are: 

(1) Simultaneously maximizing working mothers’ years of work experience, rewarding 

experience at the same level as white men, and increasing full-time, year-round 

employment; 


(2) Simultaneously working mothers’ years of work experience and increasing the 
returns they receive to a white male level; © 
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(3) The single strategy of increasing the dollar returns to working mothers’ work 
experience (currently averaging 7 cents per hour) to the level of returns obtained by 
white men (currently at 24 cents per hour); and 

(4) The dual strategy og encouraging working mothers without a high school diploma to 

obtain a GED and those with a diploma to obtain some college education--this strategy 

is especially effective for lower-wage working mothers and for Hispanic working mothers, 
the group least likely to have higher educational levels. 

Other very effective wage mobility strategies for all categories of working mothers are 
reducing regional differences and increasing women’s work experience. Less effective strategies 
are increasing their employment in male-dominated occupations to the 30 percent tipping-point 
level and increasing their employment in high-tech industries. These strategies are available to a 
more limited number of working mothers, given the current occupational and industrial 
composition of the economy. Finally, job training, as currently structured, appears to have 
limited effects for increasing working mothers’ wages. Chart 6 (as numbered in the full report) 


summarizes the effect of the various policy strategies on the wage mobility of working mothers. 


How effective are these policies in bringing the families of these working mothers out of 


Because many researchers suggest that the official poverty measure of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census severely underestimates a realistic minimum level of living for families of working 
mothers, we use two different definitions of poverty in evaluating the effectiveness of policies to 
reduce poverty. The first definition, referred to as "Poverty I," is based on the official annual 
poverty thresholds established by the Census Bureau for various family sizes (e.g., $9,690 in 1987 
dollars for a family of three; $11,650 in 1987 for a family of four). The second definition, 
"Poverty II," adds an extra $1,830--our estimated annual cost of child care--to the official poverty 
threshold for families of working women with at least one child under age six. This additional 
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amount would raise the annual poverty threshold for a family of three from $9,690 (in 1987 
dollars) to $11,520 (or approximately $5.80 per hour, if the mother worked full-time, year- 
round). This second measure produces a conservative increase in a family’s annual poverty 
threshold because child care costs added are for only one child, regardless of the number of 
children under age six in the family or the number of older children also needing chid care. 
Chart 7 (as numbered in the full report) summarizes the effectiveness of the proposed 
policy strategies in moving all poor families of working mothers from a below-poverty to an 
above-poverty threshold, where poverty is defined in two ways (Poverty I and Poverty II). The 
same strategies that are most likely to be successful in increasing the wages of working mothers 
are, in general, the same strategies that are successful in moving their families out of poverty. 
They include: (1) the three-pronged strategy of maximizing work experience, increasing returns 
to work experience commesurate to those of white men, and increasing working mothers’ share 
of full-time jobs to the level of ever-married men~a strategy that would decrease the family 
poverty rate by roughly half, regardless of whether definition I or II is used; (2) the two-way 
strategy of simultaneously increasing the returns to work experience and maximizing work 
experience—likely to bring more than one in three families out of poverty (defined either way); 
(3) the two-way strategy of increasing educational levels (obtaining a GED or completing some 
college for those with high school diplimas), which would likely bring more than one in five 
families out of poverty (defined either way); (4) the single strategy of increasing employment in 
full-time, full-year jobs, which would likely bring more than one in five families out of poverty 
(defined either way); (5) the single strategy of decreasing regional wage disparities, which would 
likely bring about one in six families of all working mothers, and more than one in five families 
of black working mothers, out of poverty; and (6) the single educational strategy of encouraging 


GED completion. 
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Conclusions 

In contrast to the sex-segregated moc '‘s of analysis, this study investigated the impact of 
human capital and job characteristics, as well as family situation, on the wages of working 
mothers, as they vary by race/ethnicity, marital status, and educationa! levels. The study 
hypothesized that the complex socioeconomic trends of the last decades--including increases in 
human capital, changes in industrial and occupational characteristics, and changes in patterns of 
regional economic growth-have more impact on working mothers’ wages than does their family 
situation. We conclude that this hypothesis was confirmed. 

Our findings strongly suggest that the way to raise women’s incomes is not necessarily, as 
a sex-segregated analysis would suggest, for them to remain single and/or childless, or 
alternatively to depend on the earnings of a male breadwinner. Instead, our findings suggest 
that the same factors that can be expected to raise men’s wages—human capital, the quality of 
jobs, and the conditions of work-also appear to be most important in raising the wages of 
working mothers. 

The more universal policy strategies that we have discussed above can best be viewed as 
heuristic devices. Although they may represent long-term goals, none of these effective 
strategies is impossible, and each can be reached, albeit in incremental steps, using specific 
available remedies such as: financial aid for education, comparable worth policies; pay equity 
adjustments; glass ceiling initiatives designed to increase women’s job mobility to higher echelon, 
higher paying jobs; and increased enforcement of anti-discrimination laws. But implementation 
of these strategies on a necessary scale is unlikely until policymakers and employers make a 
commitment to overcoming cultural stereotypes and to viewing working mothers as having an 
equal and legitimate need and right to employment in jobs paying wages sufficient to support 
themselves and their families. 
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Prior research on the earnings of working mothers and the poverty of women-maintained 
families has employed a sex-segregated model that focuses on family-related characteristics to 
explain their low wages or their inferior economic position. Family-related characteristics 
include such variables as marital status, presence of a full-time working spouse, and number and 
ages of children. Previous studies also consistently see working mothers as secondary earners 
rather than as necessary breadwinners. 

This study views working mothers as primary (or at least co-equal) earners, needing 
wages sufficient to support their families. It hypothesizes that the complex socioeconomic trends 
of the last two decades have more of an impact on working mothers’ wages than do their 
specific family relations. The study employs a variety of descriptive and multivariate research 
techniques to test this hypothesis, and to investigate the impact of job, human capital, and family 
characteristics on the wages of working mothers as they vary by race/ethnicity, marital status, 
and educational levels. Based on the resulting research findings, the study estimates the impact 
of a series of policy changes on increasing the wages of working mothers and the econmic well- 
being of their families. 


THE INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF MOTHERS’ EARNINGS 

The earnings of working mothers are increasingly important for their families’ well-being. 
Two trends have significantly affected the well-being of women, families, and children, over the 
last two decades. One is the increase in women and children living in poverty. The proportion 
of poor families that are maintained by women grew throughout the 1970s and 1980s (Pearce, 
1989). Poverty rates for minority women and their children are especially high, reaching 56 
percent for black female single parent families with children under age 18, and 59 percent for 
Hispanic single parent families in 1988 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1989a). And, in the past 
two decades, the number and proportion of children living in one-parent families have doubled. 


The earnings of these single mothers can have a significant impact on raising the standard of 
round, their poverty rate is reduced below the national average, to about 10 percent in 1989." 

The second trend affecting family well-being is the increased importance of the earnings 
of married women with children in keeping family incomes from falling. Between 1970 and 
1990, the labor force participation of mothers increased from 40 percent to 67 percent, or two- 
thirds. By 1990, 22 million mothers were in the labor force. The 7.5 percent rise in the income 
of married couples with children between 1979 and 1987 can be attributed to increased 
mothers’ earnings (Mishel and Frankel, 1991). Indeed, without this increase in mothers’ 
earnings the incomes of families in all but the top income quartile would have declined. 

Mothers are the group whose labor force participation has increased the most over the 
last several decades, and they are increasingly responsible for their families’ and their children’s 
economic well-being. Nonetheless, mothers are still viewed as tangential members of the labor 
force, who, according to neo-classical economic theory, limit their investment in human capital 
in anticipation of marriage and family. When they do work, supposedly mothers choose jobs 
that are compatible with child rearing-—those that are easy to leave and to reenter, and 
subsequently, have flat wages (see, for example, the classic statement of this position in Mincer 
and Polachek, 1974). Thus, high job turnover among women is often explained by marriage and 
child rearing responsibilities (or potential marriage and child rearing responsibilities). In 
contrast, high turnover among men is often attributed to low-wages or to poor advancement 

- 

This type of analysis is an example of what Feldberg and Glenn (1979) call a gendered or 

sex-segregated model of work; one in which men’s economic status is analyzed in terms of a 


‘ Hartmann and Spalter-Roth, 1990. It should be noted, however, that those single mothers 
currently working full-time, year-round are those in the best position to do so; their average 
earnings are almost certainly higher than the wages of those who work part-time or the potential 
wages of those not at work. 


"jobs model” based on the paid work they do and women’s economic status is analyzed in terms 
of a “gender model” based on their relations to the family. The jobs model treats the work that 
people do as a primary independent variable, while the gender model ignores the characteristics 
of jobs and working conditions and instead views the relationship to employment as derivative of 
personal characteristics and family relationships. The jobs model is applied to male workers 
who are equated with being breadwinners, while the gender model, which views women as wives 
and mothers, is used to explain women’s labor force participation and economic status. 
Variables used in the jobs model usually include occupation and industry, full-time or part-time 
status, coverage by union contracts, and geographic region. Variables used in the gender model 
usually include such family-related characteristics as marital status, husband’s earnings, and 
number and ages of children. 

Sex-segregated models are also common in explaining women’s poverty. Many 
researchers attribute women’s and children’s poverty solely to the decline in life-long marriage 
and the increased number of children living with one parent. For example, zecent research by 
McLanahan et al (1989) indicates that the major reasons for women’s poverty are the lack of 
marriage to a higher income breadwinner and the presence of children whom women are 
responsible for supporting. Such an analysis fails to examine the role piayed by women in the 
labor force, and cspecially their low earnings, in explaining the poverty of families of female 
single parents, especially those of minority women. In contrast, men’s poverty is attributed to 

Although there has been some movement away from sex-segregated models since 
Feldberg and Glenn’s 1979 path-breaking article (the pay equity literature which focuses on 
women’s occupations is a notable example) they still underlie much economic explanation of 
women’s wages. For example, in a widely cited recent book, Women’s Ouest for Economic 
Equality, Victor Fuchs (1988) revives the neo-classical economic argument of Mincer and 
 Polachek (1974) and claims that women’s inferior economic position stems predominantly from 
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conflicts between career and family rather than from discrimination zgainst women by 
employers. Women, he states, feel a stronger desire for children than do men and feel more 
responsible for tem. These feelings create an economic disacvantage for women (p3ff). 
Compared to unmarried women with no children under age six, married women with young 
children are more likely to be employed on a part-time basis. Using cross-sectional data limited 
to white women, Fuchs compares married women of different age groups to unmarried women 
to contend that by the time they are in their 40s, married women earn only 85 percent as much 
as unmarried women. Fuchs employs these data to emphasize the negative impact of marriage 
and “related homemaking responsibilities” on women’s wages. He gives four reasons why these 
responsibilities have a negative impact on women’s wages. They are: (1) child-related absences 
damage earnings; (2) desire for shorter and more flexible hours constrains job choices and is 
exchanged for lower wages; (5) investment in human capital is limited by current or potential 
mothers; and (4) maximum energy is not devoted to market work. The implication of Fuchs’ 
analysis is that if women wish to improve their economic status they must either find a full-time 
earning spouse to support them and any children they might desire (but understand that by so 
doing they will tri.de off this support for lower earnings), or they must remain single and not 
have children. 

Previous research by the Institute for Women’s Policy “esearch (TWPR) supports the 
contention that low wages are common among the majority of working mothers and directly 
contribute to their families’ poverty. In a recent study on the relation between motherhood anc 
low-wage work, we found that in 1984 more than half of all working mothers who earned less 
than a sufficiency wage on an hourly basis had children to support (Spalter-Roth et al. 1990). 
Of these low-wage mothers, 44 percent (38 percent of white mothers, 70 percent of black 
mothers and 50 percent of Hispanic mothers) were single parents and their family’s main 
breadwinner. This study also shows that marriage, even to another low-wage worker, 
substantially reduces poverty rates of children and families, but both such workers are at risk of 
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falling into poverty. should they lose their jobs or their marriage breakup. Another [WPR study 
shows that more than one-quarter of all low-wage workers are in families either with current 
incomes below the sufficiency level or with incomes that would fall below the sufficiency level if 
the earnings of the low-wage worker were lost (Spalter-Roth et al., 1989). This study also shows 
that, even after controlling for differences in education and labor force experience, the 
probability of being a low-wage worker among women of color is four times the probability 
among white men; for white women, the probability is three times that for white men. 

Based on this previous research, we suggest that marriage alone is not sufficient as a 
poverty-prevention strategy. Marriage does nothing to increase the wages of underemployed, 
unemployed, and low-wage women (or men). Although marriage can be a means for many 
workers (especially white women) to increase family income, it is not an adequate means for 
many black and Hispanic women, and it does not work as a lifetime poverty-prevention strategy 
for many white women. According to Martin and Bumpass (1989), approximately two-thirds of 
all mothers can expect to spend some portion of their lifetime as a single parent. Likewise, 
remaining childless appears to-be an unlikely poverty-prevention strategy. Despite declining 
fertility rates, later marriage and increased divorce, only 18 percent of those working women 
who have completed their child bearing years have remained childless (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1989b). 

If marriage or remaining childless do not seem to be appropriate strategies for 
increasing women’s income, and if women’s earnings are increasingly important to their families’ 
well-being, then what factors are likely to increase their earnings? In answering this question, 
we take a new approach and focus on women with children—specifically on the differences 
among them as they vary by race, ethnicity, marital status, education level, and the 
characteristics of their jobs, to see which mothers do well in the labor market and what factors 
are associated with their higher earnings. Earlier approaches that compare married women to 


single women (making the questionable assumption that married women have always been 
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married and single women have always been unmarried), women with children to women © 
without children, or all women to all men implicitly follow a sex-segregated model in that they 

focus on women’s marital status, children, or gender. In contrast, we assume that earnings are 

affected by the complex socioeconomic trends that are restructuring the U.S. economy. Some of 

the major trends to examine, in terms of their impact on mothers’ wages, include increases in 

human capita\, changes in industrial and job characteristics, changes in the regional distribution 

of investment, growth and workers, and growing inequalities in the distribution of income. 

These major trends are described briefly, below: 


C} nH Capital 


(1) The education level of women and minorities rose over the last two decades, 
although the rewards these groups received from additional education are lower than 
those received by white men (Adelman, 1991). 


(2) Despite declines in industrial and service sector productivity and predictions that jobs 
requiring higher skills will grow faster than low skill jobs, few firms and employers 
appear to worry about developing new systems for increasing workers skills (The 
Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce, 1990). 


C) in Industrial and Job C} _ 
(1) The growing share of jobs that are part-time, with involuntary part-time workers 


(workers who would prefer full-time employment) accounting for most of the growth in 
part-time employment since 1970 (Tilly, 1991). 


(2) The continued capital investment in and resulting growth of the service sector, with 
90 percent of the more than 35 million new jobs developed between 1974-1985 occurring 
in this sector (Thurow, 1989). 


(3) The increasing entry of women workers into certain male-dominated occupations 
during the 1970s and 1980s including: wholesale and retail buyers; personnel, training 
and labor relations specialists; accountants and auditors. Women also made inroads into 
customarily male sales, clerical and service occupations (for example, computer 
operators). Their gains were modest in traditionally male blue collar work. Within 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations, women had disproportionate gains only among 
—_— bakers, typesetters and bus drivers. Women made almost no headway into many 

tions such as mechanics, carpenters, electricians, painters, machinists and 
cen (Reskin and Roos, 1990). However, many of these skilled, male-dominated 
occupations are in decline. 


(4) The decline in unionization in the blue collar sector and increased unionization in the 
public sector and among professionals (U.S. Department of Labor, 1989). 


© (1) Uneven regional growth r=.es between 1979 and 1986, with ay he and the West 
experiencing the greatest gr. wth (15.4 percent, respectively), the North experiencing 
ive enndasete pout (05 percent) ond tho Réldnest (expecially tho North Conteel 
region) experiencing virtually no growth (0.8 percent) (Markusen and Carlson, 1989). 


(2) Migration patterns of workers have affected the regional distribution of race/ethnic 
groups—for example, according to the 1990 Census, blacks are moving away from 
areas in the industrial North and toward metropolitan areas in the South 


metropolitan 
and West (N.Y. Times, July 6, 1991). 


©) The changing composition of research and development and exports, with increases 
hardware and international banking and decreases in non-military consumer 


durables (Markusen and Carlson, 1989). 


(4) The increased mobility of capital (investment) and labor. The internationalization of 
production sites by U.S. firms as well as foreign investment in the U.S. have contributed 
to the loss of certain jobs in the U.S. as well as to international labor migrations, 
including substantial migrations to the U.S. (Sassen, 1988). 


Growth in I , biti 


(1) A decline in the real wages of blacks relative to whites beginning in the late 1970s, 
including increased disparities between black and white women (Williams, 1990: Figart, 
et. al, 1989). Likewise, between 1979 and 1987, low-wage workers experienced declines 

rd] in real wages while high wage workers experienced modest improvements (Mishel and 
Frankel, 1991). 


(2) Changes in the wage structure of the economy during the 1980s made it increasingly 
difficult to escape poverty through hard work. The earnings of heads of poor families 
grew much more slowly with the economic expansion of the 1980s than earnings did 
during the 1960s. For the poorest 10 percent of the population, real wages actually fell 
with economic growth in the 1980s-GNP growth of 1 percent was correlated with a 
decrease of 32 cents in real wages. Near poor families had similar patterns. In the 
1980s the poor worked more, but falling real wages offset increased hours of work 


(Blank, 1991). 
(3) The continued disparity in wages between regions of the country. Despite 
employment growth and regional development, the South--with its heritage of slavery and 


cheap labor as its most distinctive resource-remained the lowest wage region of the 
country (Glickman and Glasmeier, 1989). 


We hypothesize that the above complex socioeconomic trends have a stronger impact on the 
ability of working mothers to earn a living wage than do their specific farnily relations; we test 
this hypothesis using a variety of research strategies in the current study. 
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THE CURRENT STUDY 

In contrast to studies that employ sex-segregated models of analysis, this study 
investigates the impact of jobs as well as family characteristics on the employment status and 
wages of working mothers--the group of workers most often characterized solely in terms of 
their family characteristics. We are particularly interested in the impact of the changing 
economic structure on working mothers’ ability to earn a wage that can support themselves and 
their children. Thus, in testing the study hypotheses, we investigate the kinds of work available 
to different groups of working mothers and the extent to which paid work results in the ability 
to earn a sufficient wage. We examine the returns in wages to working mothers’ participation in 
full-time versus part-time jobs, high tech and high growth industries, traditionally-female versus 
non-traditional occupations, unionized versus non-unionized jobs, and employment in different 
regions of the country, as well as to their demographic and human capital characteristics. 
Because working mothers include both single and married women, we compare them on the 
basis of their marital status. And because much of the literature explaining women’s wages is 
lirnited to an analysis of white women (see for example, Corcoran, Duncan and Ponza, 1983), we 
compare white, black and Hispanic working mothers. Finally, because of the importance of 
human capital in many of these analyses (see for example, McNeil and Lamas, 1987), we 
compare those working mothers with a high school diploma or less to those with some college 
education or more. 

In testing the relative impact of jobs, human capital, and family characteristics for the 
economic well-being of working mothers (and their families), we investigate the following sets of 
specific questions: 

(1) Who are today’s working mothers? What are their average demographic, human 

capital and job characteristics, and what is their resulting economic status? What 

commonalities and differences do we see among them as they vary by race and ethnicity, 


educational level, and marital status? 


(2) What factors have the most important impact on the wages of different groups of 
working mothers? Does marital status and the presence of children negatively affect 


wages? How does investment in human capital affect wages? Who benefits and who 
loses from factors associated with economic restructuring--employment in high tech and 
high growth industries and in non-traditional occupations, employment in unionized jobs, 
employment in different regions of the country, and in full or part-time jobs? 
Based on the answers to these questions, we then test a variety of suggested human capital, 
industrial, occupational, and anti-discrimination policy strategies that may be able to accomplish 
the goal of increasing the ability of working mothers to earn an above-sufficiency wage, and to 
better their (and their families’) economic well-being. In the final section of the study we 
answer the following set of specific questions: 
(3) What changes or policy shifts affect the most working mothers? Which changes or 
policy shifts are the most effective as a sufficiency wage strategy? And for which 
race/ethnic groups? Which changes or policy shifts are most effective as wage mobility 
strategies for working mothers at different levels in the wage distribution, and how does 


this vary by race/ethnicity? How effective are these policies in bringing the families of 
these working mothers out of poverty? 


Data Set 
To conduct the current study, [WPR created a special file of working mothers from the 


1986 and 1987 panels of the Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP), a Census 
Bureau data set that collects information from about 13,000 households in each panel across a 
24 to 28 month period. This longitudinal panel survey is especially useful for researchers 
studying the relationship among job characteristics, demographic characteristics and earnings, as 
it contains information on occupation, industry, unionization, firm size, hourly wages, hours of 
work, work experience and job tenure, as well as educational attainment, participation in job 
training programs, age, marital status, numbers and ages of children, race and ethnicity, health 
and disability status. [WPR’s file combines data from the two panels for the 1987 calendar year 
and includes records for about 4,500 working mothers. Additional data, from other government 
sources, concerning the growth and technology level of the industries in which working mothers 
are employed and the gender composition of their jobs were merged onto the special file. 


Working mothers are defined as those women who were the designated parent or 
guardian of one or more children under age 18 at some time during calendar year 1987 and who 
worked for at least 600 hours during the year. (We used this non-restrictive definition of 
motherhood in order to include new mothers who gave birth during the calendar year). Married 
mothers are defined as those who are married with spouse present for at least seven months of 
the 12-month period. Formerly married working mothers are defined as women who are 
separated, divorced or widowed for at least seven months of calendar year 1987 and single 
working mothers are defined as those who had not been married as of the first seven months of 
calendar year 1987. (If a woman did not fall into any of these definitions, she was assigned her 
marital status at the beginning of the year.) 

This set of definitions resulted in an unweighted sample of 4499 working mothers, 
representing more than 19 million working mothers.’ Of the total unweighted sample of 4499 
working mothers, 76.3 percent are married and 23.7 percent are either single (never married) or © 
formerly married. Also 79 percent are non-Hispanic white, 11 percent are non-Hispanic black, 7 
percent are Hispanic, 2 percent are non-Hispanic Asian or Pacific Islanders and 0.5 percent are 
non-Hispanics belonging to other racial groups. This distribution is found in Table 1. (It should 
be noted that Hispanic people may be of any race, and that in Table 1, and throughout the 
study, those sample members who identified themselves as Hispanic have been removed from 
the white, black, Asian, and other race groups). Examining the distribution of the unweighted 
sample, we concluded that there were too few Asian and Pacific Islanders and too few "other- 
race” working mothers to include im the analysis. The analysis presented here is therefore 
limited to white, black and Hispanic working mothers. 


the number of mothers in the workforce (19 as compared to 22 million) because we are 
including only those who worked more that 600 hours in the calendar year 1987. 
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? The number of working mothers resented by this sample is smaller than the CPS count of @ 


Non-Hispanic White 


Bleck 


on 
end Program Perticipation. 


Sufficiency Wage 

In this study, wages are classii.ed on the basis of whether they are above or below $5.80 
per hour in 1987 dollars, a level that can be considered sufficient to bring the income of a 
working mother with two children just above the official poverty level for a family of three plus 
child care costs for one child. If earned full-time, year-round, this wage would bring a family of 
three to an annual income just above the U.S. Bureau of the Census’ poverty threshold, $9690, 
plus average child care costs for working women at or near poverty of $1830 per year.’ The 
annual income resulting from full-time, year-round employment (figured at 2000 hours per 
year)~$11,600 in 1987 dollars—is still substantially below the $15,000 level that many analysts 
consider appropriate for a minimal living standard for a family of three with a working mother 


> Average child care expenditures of $1830 per year for poor working mothers with child 
care expenses were calculated from data in O’Connell and Bachu, 1990, p. 11, which indicates 
that mothers earning $610 per month are spending 25 percent of their income for child care. 
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(Ruggles, 1990; Jencks and Edin, 1990; Helburn and Morris, 1990). © 


O} istics of Industri 10 , 
Data was added to each mother’s record on the working file to classify the industry and 
occupation of her employment as high tech, high growth, and non-traditional. The SIPP 
provides three-digit codes for both industry and occupation which were used to match data from 
other government sources concerning these industries and occupations. 
(1)"High growth” sclorment dete fron the tah Hiendhaeh of ites 9a Using 


annualized CPS employment data from the (Table 
19), we calculated a five year growth rate (from 1983-1988) for each three digit SIC 


above the average results in a five year growth rate of 30 percent.) 
Appendix Table | shows the average growth rate for the selected high growth industries, 
e merged five year growth rates, Se eS 


(2)"High tech” definitions vary widely, but almost all include computers and 
microelectronic components (Weiss, 1985). Weiss argues that the reason high t 
industries are singled out in a policy sense is economic: they have been growing while 
other parts of the econumy have been stagnating (1985:80). A definition that includes an 
economic growth component is offered by Hall and Markusen (1982, 1983, as cited in 
Breheny et al, 1985). This definition of high tech includes all industries which, over a 
ten year period, had exhibited a two percent per annum growth rate in employment, and 
had a ratio of non supervisory and p workers to total employment 20 percent 
below the national average. to Breheny et al. this measure rests on two 


opportunities 
technical (1985:121). Since we wished to examine growth levels of industries tely, 
we chose an alternative definition, that does not include a growth component. This 

definition, developed by Paul Hardlock of the U.S. Department of Labor, is based upon 

the tage of Research and Development (R and D) employment in an industry, as 
reflected in available data from the Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) survey. 

These data were collected in 1987, 1988, and 1989 from all manufacturing industries and 
selected non-manufacturing industries with sufficient R and D employment; these 

industries are drawn from three-digit 1987 Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 

categories. The industries classified as Level I have a percentage of R and D 

employment at least 50 percent higher than the average for all industries. Level II © 
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ind: stries are those with R and D employment equal to or greater than the average but 
less than 50 percent above the average. All other industries have below average 

© proportions of R and D employment. (See Appendix Table 2 for the list of Level I and 
Level [I industries.) We merged this set of industrial descriptors onto the SIPP-based 


All other occupations are defined as mixed. We used 1987 Current Population Survey 
(CPS) data published in the 1989 Handbook of Labor Statistics (Table 18) to determine 
the of women in each three digit occupational category. We merged this set 
of occupational descriptors onto the SIPP-based working file and then determined 
whether the occupation held by each member of the sample during the last quarter of 
1987 was traditional, non-traditional, or mixed. Unfortunately, occupation data was not 
provided in the SIPP for 4.6 percent of all working mothers. In addition, the CPS 

ided no information ing the percentage of women in the relevant occupation 

12.1 percent of all working in the sample. We used occupational data from 
the 1980 Census of Population and Housing in an attempt to develop proxy information 
on the percent of males and females in the occupations missing from the 1987 CPS data. 
ee nD ED Ea ee Cree Sn Se See 
86 to five and the number of observations wi percent female data from 466 to 36. 


In the following sections we present our research findings concerning: (1) the 
characteristics of working mothers and their jobs; (2) the factors that best explain the hourly 
wages of working mothers, especially their ability to earn a sufficiency wage; and (3) the policy 
shifts that would improve their hourly earnings and reduce their families’ poverty. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WORKING MOTHERS 
In this section we present descriptive results from several cross-tabulation analyses to 
examine the relationships among demographic, human capital, and job characteristics of working 
mothers. We attempt to answer the following questions: 
Who are today’s working mothers? What are their average demographic, 


human capital, and job characteristics and what is their resulting economic 
status? What commonalities and differences do we see among them as 


e 2 


they vary by race and ethnicity, educational level, and marital status? © 

In developing this analysis we use the following elaboration design. First we compare 
the family, human capital, and job characteristics of all working mothers in the sample as they 
vary by race and ethnicity. Next, we add an additional human capital characteristic to the 
analysis~educational level-to see if this additional factor affects the. distribution of family, 
human capital, and job characteristics among working mothers as they vary by race and 
ethnicity. Finally, we compare working mothers by marital status as well as by race and ethnicity 
to see how this family characteristic affects the distribution of working mothers across the 
remaining variables. (Unfortunately the sample sizes are too smail for us to disaggregate all the 
race/ethnic groups of working mothers by marital status and educational level simultaneously. ) 
This elaboration design allows us to identify the characteristics that appear most related to the 
ability to earn a wage sufficient to bring families out of poverty—relationships that are more 
systematically tested by multivariate regression analysis, the results of which are presented in the 


Typical Working Mothers 

Along with the plethora of descriptive data contained in the tables discussed below, we 
present another method for answering the question "Who are today’s working mothers?” We 
present brief economic portraits of eight "typical" working mothers with different race/ethnicity, 
marital statuses, and educational backgrounds. These eight portraits are based on the average 
characteristics of the most frequent types of working mothers in the sample. The data used to 
construct these types can be found in Appendix Table 3. The types are portrayed in Chart 1, 
with the most frequent type as number 1, the next most frequent type as number 2, and so on. 

A glance at these portraits shows that no single relationship exists between family 
characteristics and labor force status. For example, Type 7, non-Hispanic black, currently 
married working mothers with college education are approximately the same age as Type 5, © 
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Chart 1 
EIGHT TYPICAL WORKING MOTHERS 


(1) ser-Siepanic White, arrentiy aucried werting aother with « high school dipiam or (ess. 


This typical working aother is 35 years oid; she is gore iikeiy to live in the Midwest than 

ether regions of the country. She hes « four in 10 chance of heving « child wider six, @ one in 
two children (with one uwder ege six), tut only about @ one in 20 
the last yeer. Eight cut of ten have a full-time, working spouse, Sut 
ies’ asjor breedvimmer. OGniy six percent of the families’ income is 
mother or her spouse. Eight. cut of ten have « high school 
-yeer end haif work in traditionsily femie 

hes 


. (2) Men-Hiepanic White, arrentiy aerried werting anther with same college or 


are. 

This typicel working aother is siso 35 yeers oid and more iikeiy to live in the Midwest. 

hes « one in two chance of heving « child wer the ege of six, « one in chence hev' 

or more children (with one under six) and « one in 10 chance of heving hed « baby in the last yeer. 
Gut of sil the currently aerried types, she is second most likely to heave s spouse working fui 

(82 percent do). OGniy three percent wf family eernings are provided by someone other than the working 


mother or her spouse. Almost heif have « college dipicms. Mere than eight out of ten work fuil- 
time, yeer-rouww end over one heif work in tiensily fempeie cceupetions. Almost one out of five 
2 her everege wege is $7.33 


(3) sern-Hiepanic White, foruerty aerried werting eather with « high schesi dipicass or iess. 


This working mother is slightly younger--just over 34 years of age. She is more likely to 
Live in the Midwest than in other regions of the country. ‘She hes simost 
heaving « child under ege six, « one in seven chance of heaving two 
six), tut only « one in fifty chance of heving hed « baby in 

of 


breedwirmer of her family, sithough 17 percent femily earnings come from another source. ore 
than eight out of ten possess a high school dipicss. Eight out of ten work in full-time, yeer-round 
jets, and simost heif work in traditionsily femeie cccupetions. About one out of six belongs to a 

. She hes 


union. She has nine yeers of work experience and cerns an everege of $6.59 per hour 
the second highest family poverty rete of sil eight types (11 percent). 


(4) Marr-Hispanic White, formerty aarried working anther with same college or aore. 


This working mother is the eldest et ege 37. She is more likely to live in the Midwest 
than in other regions of the country. She hes oniy « one in four chance of having « child under age 
six, is the lesst likely to heve two children (with one under the ege six), and only « one in 100 
chance of having hed « Gaby in the last year. She is her family's asin breadwinmer, with oniy & 
percent of fasily eernings provided by enother family aamber. ore than one-third heve « college 
Gipicms. She has the most work experience, 11 yeers an the everege. She is the gost Likely of 
ail the working aothers to be espicyed full-time, yeer-round (63.2 percent are), and to be 
exmpioyed in s mele-domineted occupstion. Almost one out of five belong to s ution. She earns the 
highest everege wege--89.72 per hour. Oespite these higher weges, her family hes « 5 percent chance 


of Living in poverty. 
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EIGHT TYPICAL WORKING MOTHERS 


(S) tiepanic, arrencty aerried werting eother with « high school dipices or iess. 


This typicei working aother is just under 34 years of age. She is most likely to live in 
the West (heif do). She has a fifty-fifty chance of heving a child wer age six, gore than 4 one 
in three chance of heving gore than two children (with the youngest under six), and a one in twenty 
chance of heving hed a baby in the lest year. She is the aust likely to have s full-time working 
spouse. Oespite this fect, her family is the aust (ikeiy dusi-eerner fasily to receive eernings from 
gesber (10 percent do). Almost heif do not have high school diplomas. Seven out 


ess than five cut of ten work in traditionsily femmie occupations. About 15 
beieng to wmions. She hes less than eight yeers of wort experience (the least of ail eight 
types), aud earns $5.77 per hour. er family has @ 4 percent chance of being poor. 


She is most \ikeiy to live in the South 

ten chance of heving « child under age six, @ one 

et least one wider age six), and a one in twenty 
full-time working spouse, but 


This typical working aother is just wer M4 yeers oid. She is gore likely to live in the 
' six in 10 chance of having « child 


ildren (with et least one wider age 

the lest yeer. (These retes are the 

0 heave « full-time working spouse, 
ww =m jonet family @ember. Almost four out 

ight out of 10 work full-time, yeer-rouwd, with esbout heif empicyed in 
of 


= 
7 
Be 


10 heave @ college dipiam. t = ° 
traditioneily femeie cccupstions. ore than one out five is @ wien aumber (the highest 
percentage among ail these eight typical working mothers). She has simost nine yeers of work 
experience and earns a everage of $8.60 per hour. Her family has less then « 2 percent chance of 
being poor. 


(8) wer-Hiepanic Sleck, formerty aerried werting aother with « high school dipices or iess. 


This typical working aother is among the cidest~--simost 37 yeers of ege. She is sore 
(ikety to live in the South Atlantic region than in other regions of the county. She hes siightiy 
less thane one in four chance of having a child lees than six yeers oid, slightly more than a one in 

twe or gore children (with et least one wer ege six), aud « one in 100 chance of 
+ She is her family’s asin treecvirmer, but 18 percent of her 
eernings ere provided by an edditionsi family mamber. Aimost six out of 10 heave « 
10 


s 
school diplioms. Somewet gore than seven ast of work full-time, year-round (among the lower 
of ten work in treditionsily femie 


Source: [wer caiculetions based on 1987 deta from the 1986 and '987 paneis of the Survey of Income and 
Program Perticipation. These typical working mothers reprerent the types with the largest numbers 


of sampie respordents. 


currently married Hispanic working mothers with a high school education. Type 7 mothers are 
more likely than Type 5 mothers to have a child under age six, to have had a baby in the last 
year, and to have two or more childrer  .cy are equally likely to have a full-time earning 
spouse. Based on these family characteristics, a sex-segregated model would predict that the 
black working mother would be less likely to have a strong commitment to the workforce than 
the Hispanic working mother. The portraits show that this is not the case. The black working 
mother has more years of work experience, is more likely to be employed in a full-time, year- 
suggests that the connection between education and labor market behavior is an important one. 
Relationships among the variables are described in the detailed tables to follow. 


Selected Family Characteristics by R t E:hnici 

Table 2, Panel A, shows thz family characteristics of all working mothers and of white, 
women; they are between 34 and 35 years of age, on the average. There are similarities among 
the number and ages oi their children: between 42 and 48 percent of them have at least one 
child under age six (Hispanic working mothers are the most likely to have a young child); 
between 20 and 30 percent have two or more children with one under age six (here again, 
Hispanic working mothers are the most likely to fall into this category); and between 5 and 7 
percent gave birth to a child in the last year (with white women slightly more likely to have done 
$0). 

But there are also differences. Marital status is the most apparent family difference 
among these working mothers. Black working mothers are much less likely to have a full-time 
working spouse (38 percent as compared to 66 percent for white mothers and 59 percent for 
Hispanic mothers), they are much more likely to be single (21 percent as compared to 3 percent 
for white mothers and 8 percent for Hispanic working mothers), or to be formerly married (32 
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Tale 2. 


Parsi A. , 
— a= 
in Yeers %.7 _ 35.9 %.5 
Preserce of Children 
= Child Under 6 Years 43.4 43.1 42.3 47.6 
& Gaby in ia 6.9 7.2 $5.3 6.1 
% 2+ Kids & 1 Unter 6 Yeers 21.4 2.7 | 23 27.7 
3 Oisabied 6.5 6.3 8.4 6.4 
Merital Stetus 
% Ofv., Sep., Videwed Ouring 2.2 2.0 3.1 3.4 
3 Div. Sep. Widowed 19.8 17.7 32.3 23.5 
X sever Nerried $3 | 2 20.9 7.6 
3 Currently Merri 7%. | we ‘7.4 “8 
% Merried & College Gracuets 16.2 18.1 8.6 7.0 
& Full-time Work! 62.2 65.8 38.2 38.8 
% Other family Earnings 7.9 6.6 13.8 12.9 


Porat 6. 


= 4S. Dipiom 


% Some College 


34.5. or Less Vith Public Jot 2.0 1.4 3.5 
Training 


= of Work Experience 8.8 9.0 7.9 8.3 | 


Table 2, cant. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WORKING MOTWERS SY RACE AMD ETHNICITY 


Perei C. 
deb Characteristics Total arn- won- Hispanic 
Hispanic | Hispanic 
uhite Black 
Occupetion 
% Full-time, Full-yeer 78.5 79.4 75.7 73.8 
% Traditional Femile 49.4 50.4 42.7 47.9 
% Mixed Occupstion 27.3 26.6 33.9 25.6 
% Maile Occupstion 10.4 10.7 8.8 10.1 
Industry 
% in High-tech Industry 7.7 7.7 8.4 6.7 
% in High- Industry 12.5 12.9 10.8 11.6 
% in High-tech & High-growth 1.2 1.3 0.8 0.9 
% in Non-tred. Occ. + Hi-growth 1.7 1.7 1.0 1.8 
% in Non-tred. Occ. + Hi-tech 1.5 1.6 1.2 2.4 
Region of Country 
Northeast 18.8 19.5 17.0 14.3 
Midwest 27.8 30.9 18.6 8.2 
South 17.0 15.2 25.2 25.3 
South Atlantic 18.3 17.0 33.3 9.8 
West 18.0 17.4 5.9 62.4 
% Union 16.8 16.4 19.2 17.1 
Average Hourly Wage (in $) 7.58 7.81 6.69 6.42 
| Earnings < $5.80 39.8 37.1 50.5 $2.7 


Parei 0. 


% Families in Poverty 


4.6 


4368 


Source: [WPR calculations based on 1987 deta from the 1986 and 1987 paneis of the 
Survey of Income and Program Participation. 


percent as compared to 18 percent for white and 24 percent for Hispanic mothers). Among ® 
these three groups of working mothers, black women appear most responsible, on their own, for 


Table 2, Panel B, shows the human capital characteristics of white, black, Hispanic, and 
all working mothers. Again, we see similarities; each group has between eight and nine years of 
work experience, on the average. (Beck women have the least work experience and white | 
women have the most.) There are, however, some notable differences. Hispanic women are the 
most likely not to have a high school diploma (35 percent as compared to 10 percent of white 
and 18 percent of black mothers), least likely to have had some college education (20 percent as 
compared to 27 percent of white and 29 percent of black mothers) and least likely to have a 
college degree (8 percent as compared to 21 percent for white and 13 percent for black © 
mothers).‘ Black women are the most likely to have participated in public job training 
programs--6 percent of those with a high school diploma or less have participated in such 
programs as compared to 1 percent of white and 3 percent of Hispanic working mothers. 


* Although it might seem surprising that black women are more likely to have some college 
education (not counting those with a degree) than white women, these data are consistent with 
other national data sources. Data from the Current Population Survey show that, for employed 
women in 1987, 20.9 percent of white women, 22.1 percent of black women, and 18.6 percent of 
Hispanic women have some college, percentages somewhat lower that those reported here but 
showing the same relative levels among the race-ethnic groups (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1988, Table 6, page 20). The major reason for the higher proportions reported here is our 
requirement of 600 hours of employment per year for inclusion in this study--the better 
educated worker is a more committed worker, so our sample has higher educational attainment 
than the total work force. A reason for the high representation of black women among those 
with some college is that they are underrepresented among those who complete college with a 
degree; relative to whites, lack of economic resources disproportionately interferes with their © 
ability to complete college. 


Do these family and human capital characteristics appear to relate to the characteristics 
of the jobs held by each of these three groups of working mothers? A glance at Table 2, Panel 
C, shows no single obvious pattern or relationship, although some hints do appear. 

On the basis of their family characteristics, we would expect that white mothers (who are 
most likely to be married to a full-time wage earning spouse) would be the least likely to be 
employed in a full-time, year-round job and that black working mothers (who are most likely to 
be their families’ main breadwinner) would be most likely to be employed in full-time jobs. This 
assumption is not confirmed, however, and there is little variation among the three groups, with 
more than seven out of ten employed full-time, year-round. In fact, white working mothers are 
slightly more likely to be employed in full-time, year-round jobs (79 percent as compared to 76 
percent of black and 74 percent of Hispanic mothers, the group least likely to have full-time, 
year-round jobs). 

Black working mothers, however, are least likely to be employed in traditionally female 
jobs such as nurses, retail sales worker, hairdressers, maids, primary school teachers, and 
librarians (43 percent, as compared to 50 percent of white and 48 percent of Hispanic working 
mothers). Black working mothers are the most likely to be employed in mixed-gender 
occupations such as accountants, computer programmers, mail/message distributors, and 
packaging machine operators. They are slightly less likely to be employed in male-dominated 
occupations such as fire fighters, construction workers, butchers, car sales persons, pilots, 
engineers, physicians, and clergy, although only ten percent of all working mothers are employed 
in these occupations, on the average. 

These three groups of working mothers are almost equally likely to be working in high 
tech and high growth industries. Black working mothers are about as likely to be employed in 
high technology industries such as research and testing services, drug manufacture, computer 
and data processing services, and colleges and universities, as are white and Hispanic working 


mothers (8 percent, 8 percent, and 7 percent, respectively). Further, black working mothers are 
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almost as likely as white and Hispanic mothers to be employed in high growth industries such as rd) 
credit agencies, securities and commodity brokerage houses, business management and 

consulting services, legal services, hotels and motels, and child care services (11 percent as 
compared to 13 percent for white and 12 percent for Hispanic working mothers). For all three 

groups of working mothers, a minuscule percentage are employed in industries that are both 

high tech and high growth or in non-traditional jobs in high growth or high tech industries. 

Black working mothers are slightly more likely to be members of unions or covered by union 

contracts (19 percent as compared to 16 percent for white and 17 percent for Hispanic 

mothers). 

Finally, how are these working mothers distributed among the regions of the country? 
White women are most likely to live and work in the Midwest (including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Kansas). Black women are most likely to live and work in the South Atlantic regions (including © 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida) and Hispanic women are most likely to live and work in the West 
(including Washington, Oregon, California, Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Hawaii, Nevada, 
Colorado, New Mexico Arizona and Utah). 

How do these family, human capital, and job characteristics appear to affect the wage 
levels of these groups of working mothers? Although more systematic answers to these 
questions are provided by the findings of the regression analysis to follow, some suggestions do 
emerge. White working mothers have the highest average wage ($7.80 per hour as compared to 
$6.70 per hour for black and $6.40 per hour for Hispanic working mothers) and the lowest 
percentage earning less than $5.80 per hour (37 percent as compared to 51 percent for black 
and 53 percent of Hispanic working mothers). White working mothers’ higher wage level is 
likely explained by their racial advantage and by their higher level of education and employment 


at full-time, year-round jobs. In contrast, Hispanic working mothers, who have the lowest Yd] 


average hourly wage, have the least education and are the least likely to be employed in full- 
time, year-round jobs. 

For these three groups of working mothers, what we have labelled family characteristics- 
marital status, presence of a full-time wage earning spouse, number and ages of children, and 
earnings from other family members—do not appear to consistently explain wage levels. Family 
characteristics do, however, bear a strong relationship to family poverty, with a perfect inverse 
correlation between the percentage of working mothers in each group with full-time employed 
spouses and the percentage of their families who are poor. Fewer than 3 percent of the families 
of white working mothers are poor (as defined by the U.S. Bureau of the Census) as compared 
to 14 percent of the families of black working mothers--who are the most likely to support 
children on their own. This finding could be interpreted to mean that marriage should be a 
major anti-poverty strategy for women. Alternatively, it can be viewed as showing the 
importance of learning which factors can increase women’s wages so that they can be 
economically self-sufficient. 


Table 3, Panel A, shows little variation in the average age of these working mothers 
when the sample is further disaggregated by educational status as well as race and ethnicity-all 
groups have an average age in their mid-thirties, with white and Hispanic college women a year 
older than their less educated counterparts, on average. All groups of black working mothers 
have the same average age regardless of educational status. 

There are, however, intriguing differences among these groups of mothers in terms of 
the number and ages of their children and their marital status. Black and white working 
mothers with a maximum of a high school diploma are about 5 percent less likely than their 
more educated counterparts to have a young child, about 3 to 4 percent less likely to have had a 


baby during the last year, and about 3 to 7 percent less likely to have two or more children with 
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Table 3. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WORKING MOTHERS SY EDUCATION LEVEL AMD RACE AMD ETHNICITY 
(MEANS GR PERCENTAGES) 


Age in Yeors 
Presence of Children 
% Child Under 6 Yeers 61.1 | 66.2 | 60.3 | 466.3 | 40.4 | 45.0 | 47.9 | 46.7 
% Baby in Last Yeer $.6 8.5 5.8 8.7 3.8 7.4 5.9 | 6.5 | 
% 2¢ Kids & 1 Under 6 Yeers 20.3 | 22.7 | 19.0 | 22.6 | 19.2 | 26.2 | 31.8 | 17.6 
% Oisabied 7.7 5.2 7.5 5.0 11.1 4.5 5.1 9.8 
Merital Status 
% Oiv., Sep., Widowed During 2.8 1.5 2.8 1.1 2.8 3.5 3.4 3.3 
Yeer 
% Oiv., Sep., Widowed 21.7 | 17.4 | 19.2 | 16.0 | 35.5 | 27.7 | 26.6 | 20.7 
% Never Merried 6.4 3.9 3.9 1.8 | 22.6 | 18.3 5.9 | 12.0 
% Currently Merried 72.9 | 79.8 | 77.9 | 8.6 | 42.9 | 54.0 | 70.8 | 67.4 
% Married & College Graduste --- | 35.8 «== | 38.2 --- | 20.8 «= | 25.0 
% Full-time Working Spouse 59.5 | 65.5 | 63.3 | 68.5 | 34.5 | 43.6 | 59.3 | 57.6 
| % Other Family Earnings 10.4 5.0 9.1 3.9 1$.2 11.8 | 14.0 | 10.3 


Pern 8. 


% No High School Diplom 22.7 «o> | 18.1 «s+ | 31.0 48.7 oe 
% College Graduate --- | 61.8 «=~ | 63.9 «+ | 30.2 «== | 29.3 
% Any Job Training 29.6 | 32.0 | 29.9 | 31.6 | 31.46 | 33.2 | 26.6 | 38.0 
% 4S or Less With Public Job 3.6 oe 2.7 “oe 9.4 eee 3.8 eee 
Training 
Years of Work Exoerience 8.4 9.4 8.6 9.5 7.1 8.9 8.1 8.6 
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Table 3, cant. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WORKING MOTHERS GY EDUCATION LEVEL AMD RACE AMD ETHNICITY 
(HEANS GOR PERCENTAGES) 


% Full-time, Full-yeer 75.7 | 82.0 | 77.0 | 82.0 | 70.7 | 82.7 | 71.2 | 80.4 
% Traditionel Femie 48.3 | $0.7 | 49.7 | 51.3 | 60.8 | 45.5 | 47.0 | 50.0 
% Mixed Occupation 26.8 | 27.9 | 25.6 | 27.6 | 35.5 | 31.7 | 25.8 | 25.0 
% Mele Occupstion 10.2 | 10.7 | 10.9 | 10.46 | 5.9 12.9 | 9.7 10.9 
Industry 
% in High-tech Industry 7.2 | 8&3 | 69 | 86 | 8.7 | 7.9 | 7.6 | 6.3 
|_% in Wigh-growth Industry 11.5 | 13.8 | 12.0 | 13.8 | 8.6 | 16.4 | 11.6 | 12.0 
% in High-tech & Nigh-growth 0.7 | 1.8] 07] 1.9 | O3 | 1.5 | O08 | 1.1 
% in Non-tred. Occ. + Hi-growth 1.1 2.3 1.2 2.3 0.3 2.0 1.3 3.3 
% in Non-tred. Occ. + Hi-tech 1.6] 1.6] 1.6] 1.3 | 0.7 | 2.0] 3.0 | 1.1 
Region of Country | 
rd] Northesst 19.4 | 18.1 | 19.9 | 19.0 | 20.9 | 11.4 | 14.0 | 15.2 | 
Midwest 27.7 | 28.0 | 32.2 | 29.5 | 14.6 | 26.3 | 8.1 8.7 | 
South 18.1 | 15.7 | 16.7 | 13.5 | 26.0 | 26.7 | 22.5 | 32.6 | 
South Atlantic 19.1 | 17.6 | 17.9 | 16.1 | 36.9 | 28.2 | 7.2 | 16.3 | 
west 15.7 | 20.8 | 13.6 | 21.8 | 3.5 | 9.4 | 48.3 | 27.2 | 
% Union %.1 | 19.9 | 14.2 | 18.9 | 13.2 | 27.7 | 14.8 | 22.8 
Average Hourly Wage (in $) 6.26 | 9.19 | 6.41 | 9.35 | 5.53 | 8.33 | 5.77 | 8.08 
% Earnings < $5.80 52.5 | 26.4 | 69.5 | 23.4 | 66.5 | 30.7 | 61.4 | 30.4 | 
Panei 0. 


Hor Hispanic 
Black 


Total 


2.2 


% Families in Poverty 7.0 1.7 4.5 1.1 19.5 6.4 


. 2388 | 1980 | 1865 | 1686 287 202 236 92 


Source: IWPR calculations based on 1967 data from the 1986 and 1987 paneis of the Survey of 
Income and Program Perticipation. 


one under age six. (In contrast, Hispanic college-educated women are less likely to have two or © 
more children with one under age six than are Hispanic working mothers with a high school 
education or less.) These findings cast doubt on the notion that prospective wives and mothers 

limit their human capital attainment; rather women who decide to invest in their human capital 

appear to delay, but not to forego, child bearing.’ 

Working mothers with a maximum of a high school diploma are more likely to be single 

or formerly married, and less likely to have a full-time working spouse than are their college- 

educated counterparts. (Black working mothers, regardless of educational status are more likely 

to be single or formerly married than are white or Hispanic working mothers, although the race 

and ethnic differences are not as great among those with some college education as among those 

with a high school diploma or less.) 

On the basis of these findings, a sex-segregated model would predict that working 

mothers with a high school diploma-with fewer young children and fewer full-time working 
spouses--would have greater years of work experience, would be more likely to work full-time, © 
~ and might be more likely to work in the higher paid male-dominated occupations and high tech 
industries. The findings shown in Table 3, Panels B and C, indicate that this is not the case. 

Regardless of race and ethnicity, working mothers with a maximum of a high school diploma 

have about a year less working experience (8 years as compared to 9 years for those with some 

college or more), even though they have, in theory, more years available to work when not in 

school When age differences are taken into account, these two groups appear to have 


* A thorough examination of the relationship between decisions to invest in human capital 
and decisions to bear and rear children would require a long-term longitudinal data set and is 
beyond the scope of this study. What we can say with certainty based on the data analyzed here 
is that, among women who have opted for motherhood and are employed, substantial 
proportions, 19 percent on average, have also invested in bachelors’ degrees, and an additional 
26 percent have some college. yn pe om their high investment in their human capital with 
young children, recent childbirth, and employment. It should also be pointed out that 
investment and parenting decisions continue to be made over a number of years. A recent study 
by Adelman (1991), of the U.S. Department of Education, finds that women especially continue 
to pursue education as adults, shifting to more male-dominated fields as they age. 
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approximately the same number of years of work experience (black women with some college or 
more do have almost two additional years of work experience compared to their less educated 
counterparts, even though the former group are the same age). Working mothers with a 
maximum of a high school diploma are also less likely to be employed full-time, year-round (76 
percent as compared to 82 percent of those with some college or more). As other researchers 
have noted, more education is correlated with stronger labor force attachment. 

Education appears to have less relationship to occupation and industry characteristics. 
Working mothers with a high school diploma are only very slightly less likely to work in non- 
traditionally female occupations, high tech, or high growth industries (about a 2 percent 
difference) than their more educated counterparts. White working mothers with less education — 
are slightly less likely to work in high tech industries than are their more highly educated 
counterparts (7 percent as compared to 9 percent, respectively), although the same is not true 
for black and Hispanic working mothers. Working mothers with less education are slightly less 
likely to work in high-growth industries (12 percent as compared to 14 percent for those with 
some college or more) and this is true for all race and ethnic groups. Although less educated 
working mothers are somewhat less likely to be employed in industries that are both high tech 
and high growth and in non-traditional occupations in high tech or high growth industries, an 
extremely small percentage of working mothers, regardless of educational status or race and 
ethnicity, are employed in these occupations or industries. 

What is surprising is that the less educated working mothers are less likely to be union 
members or to be covered by a union contract than are working mothers with at least some 
college education (14 percent as compared to 20 percent, respectively). Black and Hispanic 
working mothers with at least some college education are most likely to be union members or to 
be covered by union contracts-likely because a higher percentage of these women work in the 
public sector with relatively high rates of female unionization. 

What impact do these demographic, human capital, and job characteristics appear to 
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have on these women’s wages? Working mothers with a maximum of a high school diploma, not © 
surprisingly, have consistently lower wages than their more highly educated counterparts ($6.24 
per hour as compared to $9.19 per hour, on the average). Among the former group, black 
working mothers receive the lowest average wages ($5.53 per hour). Among the latter, more 
educated group, Hispanic working mothers receive the lowest wages ($8.08 per hour). Likewise, 
a substantially higher percentage of those with a maximum of a high school diploma earn less 
than $5.80 per hour (53 percent as compared to 24 percent for those with some college or more) 
with black working mothers most likely to earn less than this amount. Among each race/ethnic 
group, the wage differences appear more explainable by human capital characteristics (e.g. 
education and years of work experience) and by job characteristics (e.g. percentage employed in 
full-time, year-round jobs) than by family characteristics. This hypothesis will be further tested 
in the next section. 
Finally, what is the likelihood of family poverty for each of these groups of working 
mothers? In Table 3, Panel D, we find that black women--who are the most likely to be the © 
main breadwinner for their families~are the most likely to live in poor families as a result, 
although the percentage of their families who are poor decreases substantially (from 20 to 6 
percent), with the increased education of the mother. Here again, family characteristics seem to 
lose their salience as a predictor when human capital and job characteristics are taken into 


account. 


Table 4, Panel A, compares the demographic characteristics of working mothers by their 
race/ethnicity and martial status (except for single Hispanic mothers for whom the number in 
the sample--25-is too small for reliable analysis). Here, we do see notable differences among 
these groups of working mothers. Single mothers (never married) are younger (27.6 years of 
age on the average, with non-Hispanic white single mothers the youngest group at 25.9 years of © 
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Presence of Children 


% Child under 6 Years 63.5 | 31.4 | 45.1 | 70.9 | 32.6 | 46.5 | 58.8 | 22.8 | 48.5 | 40.3 | 49.6 
% Baby in Lest Year %.1 | 1.6] 7.6 | 22.3] 1.7 | 7.8] 69] 06 | 7.9] 2.6 4.9 
% 2+ Kids & 1 Under 6 Years 4.8 | 12.3 | 26.3 | 9.7 | 19.6 | 23.2 | 17.6 | 12.7 | 30.6 | 18.2 | 31.4 
% Disabled 1.7 | 9.1 | 5.5 | $2.6 | 8.7 | 5.5 | 1.8 | 10.8 | 5.2 | 9.1 5.3 
Meritel Stetus 
% Div., Sep., Widowed During Yr | ---- | 5.6 | ---- | ---- | 6.4 | ---- | ---- [3.2 J ---- 3.9 “os 
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Education 
% to Wigh School Diplome 20.0 | 15.9 | 19.0 | 21.4 | 9.4 | 9.1 | 17.6 | 26.6 | 12.7 | 46.8 32.3 
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% Some Col lege 26.3 | 27.0 | 26.1 | 26.3 | 27.5 | 26.5 | 31.4 | 26.6 | 29.3 | 23.4 17.3 
% College Graduate 5.7 113.0 | 20.5 | 4.9 | 15.4 | 22.6 | 4.9 | 8.9 | 18.3 1.3 10.2 
% Any Job Training | _ 35.7 | 34.0 | 29.4 | 33.0 | 34.7 | 29.7 | 39.2 | 36.8 | 27.1 | 27.3 26.3 
% WS or Less With Public Job Train | 6.1 | 3.2] 1.3 | 4.9] 2.5 | 1.0 | 6.6] 5.7 | 3.9 3.9 2.7 
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%& Mined Occupation 26.5 | 26.1 | 27.2 | 21.4 | 26.9 | 26.7 | 38.2 | 32.3 | 33.2 29.9 27.0 
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Northeast 21.3 | 20.3 | 06.3 | 26.3 | 21.0 | 9.0 | 21.6 1 17.1 1 4.9 | 20.8 12.8 
Nicest 23.0 | 25.5 | 26.6 | 29.1 | 29.3 | 31.4 | 21.6 | 17.7 | 17.9 10.4 8.0 
South 17.6 | 17.5 | 16.9 | 00.7 | 95.7 | 15.2 | 20.6 | 24.1 | 27.9 18.2 26.5 
South Atlantic 22.2 | 18.2 | 16.9 | 4.6 | 4.6 | 17.7 | 20.4 | See | 13.0 7.1 
West 5.7 | 16.6 | 18.0 | 21.4 | 19.4 | 6.81 6.9 | 63 1 5.2 37.7 45.6 
% Union 13.9 | 199.0 | 16.4 | 5.8 | 17.2 | 16.6 | 21.6 | 23.4 | 15.3 24.7 4.6 
Average Hour | Cin $) 5.67 | 7.53 | 7.71 | 5.76 | 7.93 | 7.85 | 6.06 | 6.59 | 7.06 6.%6 6.59 
Earnings < $5.60 59.1 | 40.0 | 36.3 | 61.2 | 35.5 | 36.6 | 54.9 | 51.9 | 47.6 $3.2 50.9 
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Panel BD. 


% Families in Poverty 


Source: 1WPR calculations besed on 1987 date from the 1986 end 1967 panels of the Survey of Income and Program Participation. 
Note: Never Married Hispanics ere not included es « result of their small sample size. 


age) and formerly married women are on the average about one year older (35.9 years of age, © 


with black working mothers the oldest at 37.0 years of age) than currently married women (with 
an average age of 34.9 years). 

These age differences most likely result in the differences we see among these groups in 
terms of the number and ages of their children. Single working mothers are the most likely to 
have a child under age six (64 percent as compared to 31 percent for formerly married and 45 
percent for currently married women), and the most likely to have had a baby in the last year 
(here, surprisingly, given the press attention to black out-of-wedlock births, single white working 
mothers were significantly more likely to have given birth than single black working mothers, 22 
percent as compared to 7 percent, respectively). Single working mothers are, however, less 
likely to have two or more children (with one under age six) than are currently married working 
mothers, although they are almost as likely to have this number of children as are formerly 
married women (15 percent as compared to 24 percent and 12 percent, respectively). Of all 
working mothers, Hispanic married women are the most likely to have two or more children © 


with one under age six. Single working mothers are most likely to report a disability that makes 
it difficult to hold a job (12 percent as compared to 9 percent for formerly married and 6 
percent for currently married working mothers). And finally, single mothers live in families 
where one quarter of the family earnings are from additional earners, aside from a spouse (as 
compared to 14 percent for formerly married and 5 percent for currently married working 
mothers). These differences most likely reflect the higher percentage of single working mothers 
who are still living with their family of origin. 

Single working mothers are the most likely to lack a high school diploma and married 
women are the most likely group to have graduated from college (although Hispanic women are 
the least likely to possess a college degree regardless of marital status and non-Hispanic white 
women are the most likely). Not surprisingly, single working mothers have fewer years of work 


experience (5.8 years as compared to 9.5 years for formerly married and 8.9 years for currently @ 
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married working mothers). Age, rather than marital status, appears to be the salient predictor 
here-—with the oldest group, in general, having the most work experience. Single working 
mothers are more likely, however, to have participated in job training programs. This is 
especially true for black single working mothers; 39 percent have participated in these programs 
compared to 33 percent of their white counterparts. These findings may reflect the targeting 
policies of these programs. 

How do these family and human capital characteristics appear to affect the jobs and 
earnings of these different groups of working mothers? The findings suggest that there is no 
single relationship between working mothers’ marital status and the characteristics of their jobs. 
If there were a single relationship, we would expect married women (who can more likely 
depend on the earnings of another breadwinner) to be the least likely to work full-time, year- 
round. In fact, single working mothers are the least likely to do so (66 percent), while formerly 
married working mothers are very slightly more likely than currently married working mothers 
to be employed in these jobs (81 percent as compared to 79 percent, respectively; with Hispanic 
married mothers the least likely of all married working mothers to be employed full-time, year- 
round). | 

Single working mothers are about as likely to work in traditionally female occupations as 
are formerly married women, with currently married women the most likely to hold these kinds 
of jobs (46 percent as compared to 47 percent and 50 percent, respectively), but the differences 
are small. A second look at the data contained in Table 4, Panel C, suggests, however, that race 
may provide an equally meaningful explanation for mothers’ occupational participation- 
regardless of marital status, black working mothers are less likely than are non-Hispanic white 
working mothers to be employed in traditionally female occupations. This general pattern is 
repeated in terms of participation in high growth industries. Single working mothers are least 
likely to be employed in high growth industries and formerly married working mothers are most 
likely to be employed in these industries (10 percent and 14 percent, respectively). But here it 
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is non-Hispanic white women who are, on the average, more likely to be employed in this set of rd] 
industries. In contrast, employment in high tech industries does not appear to vary by marital 
status; currently married women are only slightly more likely to be employed in these industries 
(8 percent as compared to 7 percent for formerly married women and single women), with no 
consistent patterns by race and ethnicity. 

And finally, formerly married working mothers are the most likely and single working 
mothers are the least likely to be in jobs covered by union contracts (19 percent as compared to 
14 percent, respectively). In general, single and formerly married black and formerly married 
Hispanic women have higher rates of union membership than do their non-Hispanic white 
counterparts~although the reverse is true for married women. 

What impact do these family, human capital, and job characteristics appear to have on 
the earnings of these groups of working mothers? Not surprisingly, single working mothers have 
the lowest average hourly wages ($5.87 per hour) and the highest percentage earning less than 
$5.80 per hour (59 percent). These low earnings can be attributed to their demographic, 
human capital, and job characteristics—-including their younger age, their greater likelihood of 
having young children, their lack of college education, and their fewer years of work experience. 
The results are less clear for formerly and currently married working mothers. Currently 
married working mothers earn higher wages, on the average, than their formerly married 
counterparts ($7.71 per hour as compared to $7.53 per hour, respectively) and are slightly less 
likely to earn under $5.80 per hour (38 percent as compared to 40 percent), but these findings 
vary across race and ethnic groups. Among non-Hispanic white working mothers, married 
women earn lower wages than formerly married working mothers, but the reverse is true for 
black and Hispanic working mothers. This finding suggests that there is no consistent 


relationship across race/ethnic groups between marital status and wages, again suggesting the 
importance of non-family characteristics for explaining working mothers’ earnings. 
The importance of a husband’s earnings for reducing family poverty can be seen in Table @ 


4, Panel D. Single working mothers’ families are the most likely to be poor (17 percent), 
married women’s families are least likely to be poor (only 2 percent), with the families of 
formerly married women closer to those of single women (13 percent). Among black working 
mothers, formerly married women are more likely than are single women to live in poor families 
(25 percent as compared to 21 percent, respectively). This higher poverty rate for formerly 
married black working mothers is likely due to the lower percentage of family income from 
other earners (17 percent of earnings as compared to 25 percent of earnings for black single 
working mothers). 


In the descriptive findings presented above, we find variation among different 
race\ethnic groups of working mothers. We also find that what we have labelled as family 
characteristics do not consistently describe mothers’ human capital, job characteristics, or wages. 
Although marital status accounts for some difference-formerly married mothers are slightly 
more likely to hold full-time jobs and to hold jobs that are covered by union contracts than are 
currently married mothers, when race is held constant, the differences are small (about two 
percentage points). The data suggest that wage and job differences may be most strongly 
associated with differences in educational level among race and ethnic groups. The findings 
further suggest that educational level (a human capital variable) is not consistently related to 
family characteristics. For example: 

o Working mothers with higher levels of education are more, not less, likely to have a 


young child, indicating that women do not appear to limit their human capital if they 
expect to have children, and that, having decided to invest in their human capital, they 


most likely delay rather than forego having children; 
° currently Carciod eiomen, indication that the prosete Of « erumen tans nit ne 
women, indicating that the presence of a spouse does not appear to 
cn wal pena 


© Black working mothers, regardless of marital status, are more likely to work in non- 
traditionally female jobs, indicating that race may be a more significant factor than 
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marital status in explaining occupational participation; rd] 
o White currently married working mothers (especially those with college education) earn 

the highest wages, higher than those of white formerly married women or than those of 
black women regardless of marital status. These patterns indicate that work/family 
conflicts alone are not determinative of wage levels. Wages also may reflect employer 
discrimination based on race and ethnicity or the ability of white women to afford the 
additional education that employers desire. In addition, for white women, the availability 
of another adult--a spouse-to help with family care responsibilities may actually enable 
married mothers to accept higher wage jobs. 

These findings suggest a more complex set of relationships between family, human capital, job 

characteristics, and race and ethnicity than a simple sex-segregated, gender-based model of 

market behavior would suggest. 

In summary, we suggest that family characteristics are not the most salient predictors of 
working mothers’ earnings, although they appear to be important for predicting poverty rates for 
the families of working women. In the next section, we systematically isolate and compare all of 
these characteristics and determine their relative influence on a working mother’s ability to earn 


a wage sufficient to support herself and her family. rd] 


THE IMPACT OF FAMILY, HUMAN CAPITAL, AND JOB CHARACTERISTICS 
ON HOURLY WAGES 


In order to isolate and compare the relative importance of human capital, job and family 
characteristics for different groups of working mothers, we next present the results of an 


ordinary least squares (OLS), step-wise regression analysis with the natural logarithm of wages 
as the dependent variable. The transformation of wages into their natural logarithm is typical in 


wage regression analysis because the resulting transformation more closely follows a linear @ 
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function necessary for OLS models. Hence, such a model provides more accurate and reliable 
results than a model that uses actual wages as the dependent variable. 

We use a step-wise regression model-a method that enters each variable into the model 
on the basis of its additional explanatory value (after adjusting for the variables already in the 
model) until there is no further gain in increasing the explanatory power of the equation (as 
measured by the square of the multiple correlation coefficient, R*)--to determine the order of 
importance of each of the independent variables for each of the groups of working mothers. In 
the tables below, the independent variables are listed in their order of importance in the model. 

The independent variables included in the models are, by and large, the same variables 
used in the descriptive analysis presented above. The variable names used in the model, and the 
definition of each variable, are shown in Chart 2. 

Since we are interested in examining the marginal effect of each of the independent 
variables in terms of its return in dollars, other factors being equal, we transformed the 
coefficients resulting from the regression equations (beta values) using the following technique. 
We evaluate the antilog of the model at the mean values of the independent variables and then 
measure the marginal effect of each independent variable separately. That is, 


d(wage)/dx, = d[EXP(model)]/dx, = B, * EXP(model), 


where d(wage)/dx, is the marginal change of wages with respect to the change in the ith factor, 
B, is the estimated coefficient of the ith factor, and EXP(model) is the antilog of the estimated 
logarithm wage model using the mean values of the independent factors. As a result of this 
transformation, the results can be interpreted similarly to the regression coefficients of a linear 
regression model. We compared the results and found that the coefficients and the transformed 
coefficients are very similar in terms of significance levels, direction and magnitude. The only 
noticeable changes occurred with the largest coefficients (such as college education) which were 
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Chert 2. 
CESCRIPTICN OF THE [MDEPEMDENT VARIABLES 
Im THE STEPWISE REGRESSIC§N MODELS 
Family Cherecteristics 
WEVMAR : Never married seven months or gore of the twelve month period 
WEVMBASY : Never married and hed a baby Guring the yesr 
SPFTIME: Lives with « full-time working spouse 
BABY: Sirth of a child Guring the yeer 
MORE YON : Two or more children with one wider six yeers oid 
PROOT NER : Proportion of family earnings which come from other than seif or spouse 
MAREDUC : Merried and a college graduste 
mmen Capitel Cherecteristics 
COLLEGE: At least « college greduete 
SOMECOL : Nes some college Gut not « college degree 
us: High School greduste 
JOBTR: Received any job training 
EXPER: Total work experience from weve 2 from topicei module 
ESTEXP: A dichotomous veriable with (1) = estimeted respondent's experience for those 
with missing velves and (0) = not necessary to estimate respondent's experience 
beceuse veiuve was eveilabie 
Job Characteristics 
FULLTIME: Full-time «= 3S or more hours per week and fuil-yeer = 1! months or more 
MALEOCC : Occupetion with less than 30% women 
mIXOCE: Gceupetion with 30% to 70% women 
WITECH: High-tech industry--more than everege Research & Oevei coment 
GROWLEV: High-growth industry--over 30 growth in thet industry over « 5 year period 
NTROGROW : Non-traditional occupation (meie-domineted or mixed) in a high-growth ingustry 
UNION: Union member or coverege by union contrect 
Regian of Casttry 
MIDWEST: Includes Ghio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lows, Worth 
Oekota, South Oekots, Missouri, Nebreske, Kansas 
west: Includes Washington, Oregon, California, Alaska, Idaho, Montane, Wyoming, Hawaii, 
Neveds, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizone, Utah 
SOUTH: Incitudes Kentucky, Termessee, Alebeme, Mississippi, Arkenses, Louisiana, Okishoms, 
Texas 
SATLANT: South Atlantic inciudes Delaware, Meryiand, District of Columbia, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Caroline, South Caroline, Georgia, Florids 
WOR THEAST : Includes Pernnsyivenia, New Jersey, New York, Conmecticut, Rhode Isiand, 
Massachusetts, Yew Hampshire, Vermont, Meine 


*The weges of this region ere the the benchmark agsinst which ell other regionel weges ere comered. 
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reduced in magnitude slightly in the natural logarithm model 

The models were first estimated for all working mothers in the sample and then 
separately for working mothers by race and ethnicity. Then, because of the importance of the 
interaction effects between educational level and the other independent variables, separate 
models were estimated for those working mothers with a high school diploma or less and for 
those with some college or more. The results (in terms of the dollar benefits and losses 
attributable to each wage-related factor and the order of importance of each of the factors) for 
all working mothers and for black, white and Hispanic working mothers are presented in Table 
5? 


Findings for All Working Mothers 

The results show that for working mothers, as a group, a combination of human capital 
and job characteristics significantly increases their hourly wages. The top wage-increasing 
factors include: (1) obtaining a college degree; (2) having some years of college education; (3) 
working full-time/year-round; (4) having more years of work experience; (5) working in a job 
covered by a union contract; (6) and obtaining a high school diploma (for those without a 
college education).’ These six most important factors (three of which are education-related) 
are followed by three industrial and occupational characteristics: (1) employment in a high-tech 
industry (relative to all other industries); (2) employment in a male-dominated occupation; or 
(3) employment in a mixed-gender occupation (relative to employment in a female-dominated 


° Since this method of estimating the marginal change of each factor depends on the values 
of the independent variables, the estimates are most accurate for those values closest to the 
mean. 


” The results of the full regression model are provided in the Appendix Tables 4 and 5 which 
include and present the significance of all the independent variables in Chart 2. 


* The omitted education level is less than high school completion, so that the wage effects of 
all education levels are relative to the wages of those mothers without high school diplomas. 
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Table 5. 


RETURNS OR LOSSES 18 ADDITIONAL MOLMLY WAGES FOR FACTORS THAT HAVE A SIGHIFICANT EFFECT Gu WAGES, 
SY RACE AD EVMNICITY 


( se ton Model in Order of E into Model) 
- Hon-BHispanic Unite Hispanic Mothers (m327) 
Mothers (m3535) 


3.87°** COLLEGE 3.63*** COLLEGE 4.37*** MAREDUC 2.07 

2 FULL T IME 1.24°** EXPER .o7*** union 1.01°** FULL T IME 1.17*** 
5 ExPeER .o7e** FULL TIME 1.26°** FULL T IME .99rr* UN 10m 1.42°*° 
4 SOME COL 2.28°** SOME COL 2.33°** SOME COL 2.15*** EXPER .06*** 
5 uw 10% 1.09*** un 10m 1.05*** us 1.32°¢* soul -1.71°** 
6 us 1.29°** us 1.25°** EXPER .05*** SOME COL 1.69*** 
7 WiTeCcn 1.04*** witTece 1. to*** SOUT NM -1.78°** “s 1.42°°° 
8 WAL EOCC .5°** MAL EOCC 1.00*** SATLANT -3.35°°* WiTECH 1.51°*> 
9 m1 KOCC rere 1 KOCC .65°** ESTEKP 65** nicest -1.78°** 
10 PROOT HER ~ .01°** MIDWEST - .74ee* wITECH 61 MORE YON - .68°* 
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Mean 
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occupation). The remaining variables that are significant in increasing working mothers’ wages 
are the estimated experience variable (which is a crude indicator of the importance of 
experience for those with missing information on their actual years of work experience), 
participation in a job training program, and employment in a non-traditional job in a high 
growth industry. Employment in a high growth industry by itself is not significant and, as we 
saw earlier, a very small percentage of working mothers are employed in non-traditional jobs in 
high growth industries. 

The dollar returns to these factors range from a low of 7 cents per hour for every year of 
work experience to a high of $3.87 per hour for obtaining a college degree (relative to the 
earnings of those who have not completed high school). Most of the returns to job 
characteristics are in the $1.00 per hour range. Employment in a full-time, year-round job 
results in an additional $1.24 per hour, union membership an additional $1.09, employment in a 
high tech industry an additional $1.04, and employment in a male-dominated occupation an 
additional 95 cents per hour (relative to employment in a female-dominated occupation). For 
working mothers, obtaining a college degree is most important in the model and has, by far, the 
strongest impact or. wages. In contrast, years of work experience, although the third most 
important factor in the model, has relatively little impact on working mother’s wages. For 
example, it would take more than 15 years of work experience to gain the benefit equivalent to 
being a member of a union and almost 14 years of experience to gain the benefit equivalent to 
working in a male-dominated occupation. Table 5 also shows the negative impact of working in 
the low-wage Southern region of the country (minus 87 cents per hour for the South and minus 
56 cents per hour for the South Atlantic relative to the wages in the Northeast) and in the 
deindustrializing Midwest (minus 75 cents per hour relative to the Northeast). Not surprisingly, 
given our previous findings concerning racial and ethnic inequalities in earnings, we find that 
black working mothers lose an average of 42 cents per ho.wr and Hispanic working mothers lose 
an average of 27 cents per hour compared to their white counterparts, all other factors being 
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equal (although the figure for Hispanics is not statistically significant). © 
Where are the family characteristics in this model? With one exception, they are not 

significant and are not selected in the step-wise procedure for determining the “best” model. 

The only family characteristic that is included, the percentage of family income earned by other 

family members aside from a spouse (PROOTHER), goes in the expected direction with 

working mothers earning about one cent less per hour for every additional percent of earnings 

from other family members. (As we saw earlier, it is the younger, single mothers who are the 

most likely to live in families with a high percentage of earnings from other family members, 

possibly their parents.) The remaining family variables~presence of a full-time working spouse, 

number and ages of children, and marital status-do not significantly affect earnings per se and 

do not enter the model (indicating that they do not increase its explanatory ability). The lack of 

significance of these variables indicates that working mothers do not appear to systematically 

forego higher wages based on their increased family responsibilities. The model shows that for © 

working mothers, as a group, wages are best predicted by human capital and job characteristics 

rather than by family responsibilities. 


Findings for Non-Hispanic White Working Mot! 
Since non-Hispanic white working mothers are 79 percent of the sample, their 

characteristics are best reflected in the all working mothers’ model and, as Table 5 shows, there 

are few differences between these two models (non-Hispanic white working mothers and all 

working mothers). The importance of years of experience increases in the white working 

mothers’ model, although the returns remain low (at 7 cents for each year). White working 

mothers’ returns for high school and college degrees are slightly lower than for all working 

mothers, although returns for some college are greater. White working mothers’ returns for 

working in male-dominated occupations, for working in a high-tech industry, for participation in 

job training, and for working in a non-traditional job in a high growth industry are slightly higher  ] 
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than for working mothers as a whole. They lose about the same amount in hourly earnings if 
employed in the Midwest and somewhat less if employed in the South. Here again, family 
characteristics are insignificant, with the same single exception as in the all working mothers’ 
mo djel-the percentage of family income earned by family members other than a spouse. Factors 
such as marital status, presence of a full-time working spouse, and number and ages of children 
do not enter the model. These findings indicate that family responsibilities are not important 
predictors of white working mothers’ wages and that these mothers do not appear to 
systematically trade-off higher wages for time to fulfill their family responsibilities. 


As with their white counterparts, the six most important factors for predicting increased 
wages for non-Hispanic black working mothers are: (1) obtaining a college degree; (2) coverage 
by a union contract (the second most important factor for black working mothers while it is the 
fifth most important factor for all working mothers as a group and for white working mothers); 
(3) employment in a full-time, year-round job; (4) having some college education; (5) obtaining 
a high school diploma for those without college education; (6) and having more years of work 
experience. The returns in hourly earnings to a high school and college diploma are slightly 
higher for black working mothers, and the returns to experience and job characteristics (union 
and full-time) are slightly lower than for their white counterparts. 

There are some important differences between black and white working mothers in the 
returns and losses that result from the remaining significant factors in the model. Working in 
the South-with its legacy of racial discrimination--is, not surprisingly, more important in 
explaining decreases in black working mothers’ earnings. Black working mothers lose more than 
twice as much as white mothers in hourly earnings as a result of employment in this region of 
the country (minus $1.78 for black compared to minus 67 cents for white mothers, when all 


other facto:s are held constant). Black working mothers gain only about half the returns for 
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working in a high-tech industry (61 cents as compared to $1.10 for white working mothers, when 
all other factors are held constant), and this factor is not significant for black working mothers. 
And biack working mothers actually lose earnings for working in high-growth industries (at the 
rate of 63 cents per hour~although this finding is significant only at the .10 level). Black and 
white working mothers receive about the same hourly wage benefit from working in male- 
dominated or mixed-gender occupations. 

__ We have already seen the relative unimportance of family characteristics in predicting 
the wages of working mothers as a whole. For black working mothers, these family relations are 
likewise unimportant in explaining wage levels. As with white mothers, the only family 
characteristic that enters the model is the percentage ~f family earnings from other family 
members aside from a spouse. This factor reduces black working mothers’ earnings by less than 


one cent per hour for every additional percent of income from other earners. None of the other 


family characteristics—marital status, presence of a working spouse, or number and ages of 
children-enter the model. Thus, black working mothers--the group most likely to be their © 


families’ major breadwinner—do not appear to systematically accept lower wages as a result of 


Findings for Hispanic Working Mot! 
There are some important differences between the findings for Hispanic working 
mothers and the findings for non-Hispanic white and black working mothers. First, the benefits 
and losses from job characteristics for Hispanic working mothers differ from those of black and 

white working mothers. Hispanic working mothers gain more from coverage by a union 
contract, obtaining a high school diploma, and employment in high-tech industries than do their 
non-Hispanic white and black counterparts. They also gain more from employment in a non- 
traditional occupation in a high growth industry ($2.11 per hour in contrast to white working 
mothers who gain only 70 cents per hour), but they appear to gain less from some college 
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college education. Hispanic working mothers lose about the same as non-Hispanic black 
working mothers for working in the South (minus $1.71 per hour as compared to minus $1.78 
for black working mothers), but they lose substantially more for working in the Midwest (minus 
$1.78 as compared to minus 91 cents for black and minus 74 cents for white working mothers), 
In the West (the region where they are the likeliest to live and work), Hispanic mothers lose 67 
cents per hour as compared to minus 76 cents for non-Hispanic black working mothers. (Non- 
Hispanic white working mothers do not lose earnings for employment in this region of the 
country.) 

Second, the returns and losses to family characteristics indicate similarities as well as 
differences between Hispanic and non-Hispanic working mothers. As with both black and white 
working mothers, Hispanic mothers’ wages are negatively affected by the percentage of family 
earnings from other family members~about a one cent per hour decline for every additional 
percentage of earnings coming from others. But unlike non-Hispanic white or black working 
mothers, Hispanics are the only group for whom marriage along with a college degree--as 
opposed to a college degree alone-is entered into the model. Although it is not significant, it 
is the factor that explains the most variation. Hispanic mothers also appear unique in that the 
presence of two or more children, with at least one under age six, is significant (at the .05 level) 
in the model. For Hispanic women, the presence of young children does lower wages, 
decreasing them by 68 cents per hour. The implications of these findings are that family 
characteristics appear to be more important for Hispanic women and that family responsibilities, 
in the form of two or more children with one under age six, do have a negative impact on their 


wages. 


Findings by Educational Level 
We have seen the importance of obtaining a college degree for the earnings of all groups 


of working mothers. Yet, more than half of the working mothers in this sample (55 percent) 
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Table 6. 


RETURNS OR LOSSES IN ADDITICNAL MOLLY WAGES 
FOR FACTORS THAT HAVE A SIGHIFICANT AFFECT GH WAGES, SY EDUCATION LEVEL 
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*** Significant at the .01 Level 
** Significant et the .05 ievei 
* Significant at the .10 level 


Source: IWR calculations based on 1967 data from the 1986 aro 1987 
paneis of the Survey of Income and Program Perticipation. 
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© have a high school diploma or less. In this study, we are particularly interested in isolating the 
factors that increase the earnings of this less educated group of working mothers, whose average 
wage is almost $3.00 less per hour than their college educated counterparts, who are more than 
twice as likely to earn below a sufficiency level wage, and whose families are more than four 
times as likely to be poor. In Table 6, we compare the returns and losses in additional hourly 
wages of those working mothers with a high school diploma or less to those with some college or 


Working Mothers With High School Dipl 
For working mothers with a high school diploma or less, five factors are most important 
for increasing their earnings. These are: (1) years of work experience (5 cents per year); (2) 
employment in a full-time, year-round job (99 cents per hour); (3) obtaining a high school 
diploma ($1.13 per hour); (4) membership in a union or coverage by union contract ($1.19 per 
© hour); and (5) working in a high tech industry ($1.01). Of somewhat less benefit to these 
women are: working in a male-dominated occupation (65 cents per hour); working in a mixed- 
gender occupation (36 cents per hour); participating in a job training program (33 cents per 
hour); and working in a high-growth industry (30 cents per hour). As we have seen from the 
previous findings, these benefits are not likely to be equally distributed by race and ethnicity. 
As with all working mothers, less educated mothers lose wages by working in the low- 
wage South and South Atlantic states (minus 87 and minus 51 cents per hour, respectively) and 
the deindustrializing Midwest (minus 56 cents per hour). Black working mothers with a high 
school diploma or less lose an additional 42 cents per hour, when other factors are equal, as a 
result of their race. 
Family characteristics have a limited impact on these women’s earnings. As with the 


other groups, the percentage of family earnings from other members aside from spouses has a 
© small negative impact (about one cent per hour for every percent of earnings). Those living in 
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families with a high percentage of earnings from other family members are more likely to be @ 
younger, single women who may still be living with their parents, as we have previously noted. 

Marriage to a full-time working spouse has a very limited impact (minus 18 cents per hour, 

significant at the .10 level), and number and ages of children do not enter into the model at all. 


Working Mot! ith S Coll M 
For working mothers with some college education, possession of a college diploma is the 

most important factor for increasing their earnings ($1.90 per hour), followed by employment in 

a full-time, year-round job, ($1.56 pr hour), and having more years of work experience (10 

cents per hour for each year of experience, a much bigger return than for those mothers with a 

high school diploma or less). Fer these mere highly edessted working mothers, emplayment in 

a male-dominated job results in more than double the hourly returns of mothers with less 

education ($1.61 per hour as compared to 65 cents, respectively) and is more important in the © 

model. This finding is hardly surprising given that the male-dominated occupations for which a 

college degree is a gateway are among the highest paid occupations in the US. (e.g. engineering, 

law, medicine, dentistry). College educated women also benefit significantly ($1.04 per hour) 

from employment in mixed-gender occupations in contrast to their less educated counterparts 

(who gain only 36 cents per hour). Both groups of working mothers benefit relatively equally 

from employment in a high-tech industry ($1.08 for those with some college or more compared 

to $1.01 for those with a high school diploma or less). Working mothers with some college 

benefit somewhat less from union membership (98 cents as compared to $1.19 for those with a 

high school diploma or less), although they are more likely to be unionized. As with their less 

educated counterparts, college educated working mothers lose earnings by being employed in the 

low-wage South and the deindustrializing Midwest (where they lose more per hour), although 

these factors are less important in the model. 
Family characteristics appear to have almost no impact on college educated working © 
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mothers’ earnings. The only exception is the percentage of family earnings from other family 
members, which results in a decline of about three cents per hour for each additional percent of 
earnings~—the highest of any group. It is also the case, however, that this group of working 
mothers are the least likely to live in families with additional wage earners other than a spouse 
(only 5 percent do). 


Summary of Findings from the Multivariate Analyses 

As women’s wages become more important for families’ and especially for children’s 
well-being, our findings indicate that a substantial percentage of working mothers (40 percent) 
do earn less than a sufficiency wage. But our findings also indicate that working mothers do not 
appear to systematically or consistently forego higher wages as a result of their involvement in 
marriage or child rearing. Those with a husband or two or more children with one under six are 
often more likely, not less likely, to gain higher wages. These findings strongly suggest that 
women do not, as a sex-segregated analysis would suggest, need to remain single or childless to 
raise their wages, or alternatively, to forsake sufficient wages and depend on the earnings of a 
male breadwinner in order to have children. Instead, our findings suggest that the same factors 
that raise men’s wages—human capital and job characteristics—appear to be most important for 
raising working mothers’ earnings. 

The most important factors for increasing the wages of non-Hispanic white and black 
and Hispanic working mothers are shown in Chart 3. They are: education; employment in a 
full-time, year-round job; union membership; and years of work experience. As we saw, these 
factors are followed by three industrial and occupational characteristics~employment in a high 
tech indusiry or empicyment in a male-dominated or mixed-gender occupation. Employment in 
the low-wage South and deindustrializing Midwest significantly lowers wages, especially for black 
working mothers. 
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CHART 3 
MOST IMPORTANT FACTORS 
THAT INCREASE WAGES OF WORKING MOTHERS 
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Overall there is little evidence (with the possible exception of 'ispanic working mothers) 
that family characteristics have a significant impact on working mothers’ wages--that in the 
anticipation or actuality of marriage or motherhood, women limit their human capital or their 
participation in full-time, high tech, unionized, or male-dominated jobs.’ The focal implication 
of this research is that policies to increase wages should be directed toward human capital 
attainment snd the characteristics of jobs. The estimated impact of such policy changes is the 
subject of the next section. 


ESTIMATED IMPACT OF POLICY STRATEGIES 
FOR INCREASING MOTHER'S WAGES AND REDUCING FAMILY POVERTY 


What changes or policy shifts affect the most working mothers? 
Which changes or shifts are the most effective as a sufficiency wage 
strategy? And for which race/ethnic ? Which changes or policy 
di te ene Gace a ean aah te for 
at different levels i-. the distribution, and 

row 


does this 
race/ a hws ps i ringing he i 


of these mothers out of 


Our research illustrating the variation in work and earnings patterns among working 
mothers indicates that those with the greatest family care responsibilities do not forgo higher 
wages uniformly or systematically. The findings further suggest that their wages, just as men’s 


* It should be noted, however, that the sample for this study is limited to relatively 
committed workers—mothers working at least 30 percent of full-time over the course of a year. 
Thus, for committed working mothers, family responsibilities have little impact on hourly wage 
levels. tgp tet age amen diame he a nena fg omen ener ev on these mothers’ labor 
supply (the number of hours they work per year) variables may also have a larger 
impact on the wages of mothers excluded from the study, those not working at all or working 
fewer that 600 hours per year. Nevertheless, despite the exclusion from the study of those 
mothers for whom family characteristics may make a greater difference, the findings for the 
mothers in this study remain significant. For these mothers, family responsibilities have little 


impact on their hourly wages. 
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wages, are best analyzed in terms of the characteristics of the jobs in which they are employed © 
as well as their human capital. In the previous section, we saw that a series of specific job and 
human capital characteristics increased working mothers’ wages, on the whole. Not all of these 
factors worked equally well for white, black, and Hispanic working mothers. For example, black 
working mothers gained a higher premium than white mothers from investment in college 
education, but a lower premium for almost all cther factors. Employment in a male-dominated 
occupation is not a statistically significant factor in increasing Hispanic mothers’ wages, and 
participation in job training is statistically significant only for white mothers. Black mothers lost 
earnings as a result of their race, when other factors were held constant, and lost the most as a 
result of employment in the South. 

Based on the findings from the multivariate analyses, we next model and test the impact 
of a series of policy changes that are likely to have a positive impact on working mothers’ wages. 
We analyze the impact of these policy changes with three policy goals in mind, expecting that Y 
not all policies will have an equal impact in achieving all goals: 1) improving the ability of 
mothers to earn a sufficiency wage ($5.80 in 1987 dollars), because a wage at this level, if 
worked full-time, year-round, would enable most mothers to survive above poverty on their own; 
2) improving wages for those working mothers earning less than 150 percent of a sufficiency 
wage, because at low earnings, any amount of improvement can be very worthwhile; and 3) 
improving mothers’ wages enough to move poor families out of poverty. 

We estimate the impact of the following specific policy changes: increasing working 
mothers’ educational levels; increasing the percentage of mothers in full-time, year-round jobs; 
increasing the returns working mothers gain for their years of experience; maximizing their years 
of experience; increasing both returns and experience; increasing working mothers’ coverage by 
union contracts; increasing the percentage of working mothers employed in high-tech firms; 
increasing the percentage of working mothers employed in male-dominated occupations; . 
increasing the level of wages for all regions of the country to the level in the Northeast region; © 
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increasing the percentage of working mothers with job training; decreasing race-based earnings 
differentials; and finally, a combination of three policies-increasing the percentage of mothers 
in full-time, year-rou sd jobs along with maximizing their years of work experience and 
equalizing the returns they gain for these years of work experience to those gained by white 
men. Chart 4 describes the assumptions made and the measures used for each of these policy 
tests. Note that some of the policy changes are assumed to apply universally to all those that 
could be affected (for example, every mother without a high school diploma is assumed to earn 
a GED) while others apply only to a portion of working mothers (for example, coverage by a 
union contract is increased to 35 percent and employment in a high-tech industry to 15 percent 
of all working mothers); these latter policy changes are randomly assigned.” 

To assess the impact of these policy changes on achieving the goals noted above, we 
measure four dimensions of policy impact: (1) breadth or scope of the policy change-how many 
working mothers experience a wage increase due to this policy change? (2) depth or intensity of 
the policy change--how big a wage increase did each affected woman experience? (3) efficiency 
or targeting--of all those woman affected by the policy change, how many reached the goal 
desired (experienced a wage increase to above the sufficiency wage, experienced a significant 
wage increase, or moved out of poverty)? and (4) effectiveness or efficacy-how much did the 
policy contribute to achieving the overall policy goal (for example, of all those working mothers 
whose families are in poverty, how many mothers were moved above poverty because of the 
policy change of encouraging GED attainment)? The fourth dimension, effectiveness, 


* In randomly assigning workers who would be impacted by a policy, we first 
determined the subsample of hoe who coud potently be From this subsample, we 
number of workers using a SAS uniform distribution random number 
generator (RANUNT, sch thatthe deed percent define bythe policy cul be cbeanes 
was done by the random number generator assigning each worker a number between 0 and 
1. Those workers with values less than the percent necessary to satisfy the policy were defined 
to be the impacted workers. We performed these selection procedures separately for the three 
race/ethnic groups and added the appropriate dollar benefit determined by the regression 


analysis. 
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Chart 4. 
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summarizes the impact of the other three-an inefficient, shallow, and broad policy change may 
be just as effective in achieving the desired goal as a more efficient, deep, and narrow policy 
change. Yet the policy maker may have good reason to value each dimension independently— 
shallow, inefficient changes may be less expensive than deeper, more narrowly targeted changes; 
broader changes may gain more support from the public, and so on. 

Because the policy changes being modelled are the same for all three tests (tests of how 
well they achieve the three desired goals), breadth and depth are the same across all three tests. 
A wage change due, for example, to increasing employment in male-dominated occupations to _ 
30 percent of mothers is the same in the number of mothers affected and the amount of wage 
gain they experience no matter what the policy goal being tested. As Tabie 7 shows, the policy 
changes vary enormously in their breadth, ranging from affecting 4 to 100 percent of all working 
mothers; those policy strategies providing women with white male returns for each year of work 
experience are the broadest since all women have work experience. Among the narrower policy 
strategies are those that move women into high-tech or male-dominated jobs, which by 
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definition can be applied only to relatively few workers. Also, policies differ in their breadth © 
because, for some policies, we made more conservative assumptions than for others. For 
example, we assumed an increase of 10 percentage points for the proportion of women who 
would receive job training, but assumed that all women without high school diplomas (twice as 
many women) would earn GED’s. 

Certain policy changes affect certain groups of mothers more than others. For example, 
GED attainrsent and maximum experience affect Hispanic mothers disproportionately, while 
these policy changes (plus eliminating regional differences) affect proportionately more black 
mothers than white mothers. The depth of the proposed policy changes, measured here by the 
increase in median wages for those experiencing an increase, ranges from 38 cents to $4.06 per 
from GED attainment ($1.48 per hour), black women gaining more than others from eliminating 
regional differences ($1.36), and white women gaining more than others from © 
increasing full-time work ($1.27)--among other differences. Some relatively broad policy 
strategies—like giving women maximum experience or eliminating the effects of regional 
differences--have shallow wage impacts, while some narrower strategies--like expanding 
employment in high-tech jobs--have relatively deep wage impacts. And some policy strategies, 
those involving giving to women the same returns to experience as enjoyed by white men, are 
both broad and deep. In contrast to measures of breadth and depth, measures of efficiency and 
effectiveness differ according to the policy goal-wage sufficiency, wage mobility, or poverty 
reduction. Results for all the measures are discussed further below. After assessing the 
dimensions of policy impact for the three goals modelled in this study, we conclude by 
considering the feasibility of the suggested policy changes and the implications of our research 
for policy priorities. 


IMPACT OF POLICY STRATEGIES ON THE WAGES OF WORKING MOTHERS 


Panel A. 
ALL WORKING MOTHERS 
ALL POLICIES POLICY GOAL 1 POLICY GOAL 2 
WAGE SUFFICIENCY WAGE MOBILITY 
GREADIN CEPTa 
& of % of Pre Post EFFICIENCY: | EFFECTIVE- & of EFFICIENCY: | EFFECTIVE- 
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Table 7, cont. 
IMPACT OF POLICY STRATEGIES ON THE WAGES OF WORKING MOTHERS 
Panel 6 
MOM-HISPANIC WHITE WORKING MOTHERS 
ALL POLICIES POLICY GOAL 1 POLICY GOAL 2 
WAGE SUFFICIENCY WAGE MOBILITY 
GREADIA OEPTH 
& of % of Pre Post Change & of EFFICIENCY: | EFFECTIVE- 8 of EFFICIEMCY: | EFFECTIVE- 
working working Policy Policy working % of ail MESS: & of working % of all MESS: & of 
mothers mothers Wege wage mothers working ell below mothers working all «< 150% 
effected effected moved to mothers suf fficency whe aoved | mothers suf fT - 
(000) above affected who moved up et effected clency 
suf fi- who moved te above ieast 1 who moved wage who 
clency to above suf ficiency mage up et least | soved up 
POLICY wage sufficiency | wage level 1 wage at least 1 
(000) wage (000) level wage level 
Education (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
GED 1566 10.2 4.68 6.10 1.22 36 23.2 6.4 1191 76.1 11.4 
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IMPACT OF POLICY STRATEGIES GN WAGES OF WORKING MOTHERS 


— -—— —— ——__—_ <== — 
° NON-HISPANIC BLACK WORKING MOTHERS 
ALL POLICIES POLICY GOAL 1 POLICY GOAL 2 
WAGE SUFFICIENCY WAGE MOBILITY 
BRE ADIN OEPTa 
8 of % of Pre Post Change 8 of EFFICIENCY: EFFECTIVE- 
working working Policy Policy working % of all MESS. & of 
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POLICY wage sufficiency | wage 
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Table 7, cont. 
IMPACT OF POLICY STRATEGIES ON WAGES OF WORKING MOTHERS 
Panel 0. 
HISPANIC WORKING MOTHERS 
ALL POLICIES POLICY GOAL 1 POLICY GOAL 2 
WAGE SUFFICIENCY WAGE MOBILITY 
_Saesote 
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The results of the tests of policy impact on the two wage-related goals are found in Table 
7 and Charts 5 and 6. Table 7 and Chart 5 sho~ the impact of the 14 policy changes on working 
mothers’ ability to earn more than a sufficien--’ wage ($5.80 per hour in 1987)--that is, the 
number and proportion of working mothers currently earning less than $5.80 per hour who 
would earn above this amount as a result of the suggested changes. Table 7 and Chart 6 show 
the impact of the policy changes on achieving wage mobility--in increasing the earnings of 
working mothers at or below 150 percent of the sufficiency wage to the next higher level or 
beyond, where all levels are fractions or multiples of the sufficiency wage. 


Impact of Changes on the Ability to Earn an Above-Sufficiency Wage 


Increased Education 

Approximately 2.6 million working mothers without a high school diploma would be 
affected by a policy assigned to encourage them to obtain their GED. As Table 7, Panel A, 
shows, the median wage for working mothers without a high school diploma is $4.65 per hour. 
We project that working mothers would earn an average of $5.97 per hour, if they obtained their 
GEL, an increase of $1.32. Black and Hispanic mothers would experience larger hourly wage 
gains. Earning a GED has the largest impact on working mothers’ hourly wages of any policy 
other than those giving women the same returns for work experience as are enjoyed by white 
men. 

GED attainment is among the more efficient policies tested in achieving wage sufficiency 
(ranking third on that policy dimension). Fully 25 percent of mothers potentially affected would 
move from earning less than a sufficiency wage to earning more than a sufficiency wage (if they 


received the wage premium for a high school diploma that others in their respective race/ethnic 
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group are currently receiving). Of all the groups, Hispanic working mothers would benefit more @ 
than other mothers from this change (one-third of all those affected would move to an above- 
sufficiency wage) because they are the least likely to have high s s00l diplomas. As noted 

above, their wage would increase by an average of $1.48 per hour. Compared to tt.2 other 

policy strategies tested, attaining a GED ranks seventh in overall effectiveness for all mothers- 
measured by the proportion of all women earning below a sufficiency wage who are moved 

above a sufficiency wage by this strategy; for Hispanic mothers, GED attainment ranks fifth in 
effectiveness (see Chart 5). 

The second educational policy shift, which not only encourages those without high school 
diplomas to obtain their GEDs but also encourages high school graduates to obtain some college 
education (although not a college diploma), would affect more than half of all working mothers 
(about 10.9 million). This strategy benefits white working mothers more than other mothers in 
terms of increased earnings ($1.10 per hour as compared to $1.01 per hour for black and 
Hispanic working mothers). In terms of its efficiency, a lower percentage (18 percent) ~f all © 
those affected would move from earning a below-sufficiency to an above-sufficier.cy wage, with 
no particular race/ethnic group of mothers benefitting more than any other group, on the 
average. In terms of overall effectiveness, as a sufficiency wage strategy, as Chart 5 shows, the 
two-pronged policy of encouraging the GED for those without diplomas plus some college for 
those already having diplomas ranks fairly high for all race/ethnic groups. 


Increased Full-time, Year-Round Jobs 

Approximately 2.5 million working mothers would benefit from a policy shift that 
encourages those currently employed in part-time jobs (either voluntarily or involuntarily) to 
work at full-time, year-round jobs at the same rate as ever-married men (92.2 percent). The 
median wage of those who would benefit from this policy shift would increase from $5.14 to . 


$6.30 per hour, for a gain of $1.16, the second largest hourly wage gain except for those giving 6 
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white men’s returns for experience to women. About one-fifth of those who would be affected 
by this change would move from a below-sufficiency to an above-sufficiency wage. Black 
working mothers are the most likely to be helped by this policy shift, with 23 percent of those 
affected moving from a below-sufficiency to an above-sufficiency wage. Their earnings would 
increase by an average of $1.00 per hour as a result of the policy shift (from $5.70 to $4.70). 


Although years of work experience is a significant factor in predicting working mothers’ 
wages, the monetary rewards for each year of exrerience are extremely low (7 cents per hour, 
on the average, and only 5 cents per hour for black and 6 cents per hour for Hispanic working 
mothers). We have modeled three strategies for increasing the returns that working mothers 
gain from work experience. 

The first strategy is to assign the wage premium that white males obtain for each year of 
work experience (24 cents) to working mothers for each year of their work experience; 100 
percent of working mothers would be affected by this change, with their median wage increasing 
from $6.74 to $8.83 per hour—a gain of $2.09 per hour. ‘Because those earning below-sufficiency 
wages tend to have fewer years of work experience, this policy has only middling efficiency, 
ranking fifth, and moving about 20 percent of those affected by this strategy to wage sufficiency. 
However, the number of working mothers making such a move as a result of this policy shift is 
large; 3.9 million (constituting about half of all those currently earning a below-sufficiency wage). 
making it the most effective single strategy to achieve wage sufficiency. This strategy clearly has 
a strong impact on increasing wages for all groups of mothers, ranking third for all grovns 
among all strategies, including the multiple ones. As a wage sufficiency strategy, it is most 
efficient for black and Hispanic working mothers--with almost one quarter of the black and 
Hispanic working mothers affected by the shift moving to an above-sufficiency wage. This is 


because black and Hispanic working mothers receive even lower returns for years of work 
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experience than do white working mothers, when other factors are equal. The median wage © 
increase for those black and Hispanic mothers earning less than a sufficiency wage would be 
more than $2.50 per hour (not shown on table). 

The next strategy-encouraging working mothers to remain in the labor force so that they 
benefit from the maximum possible years of experience (at their current rate of 7 cents per hour 
for white, 6 cents per hour for Hispanic, and 5 cents per hour for black working mothers)--has 
about half the impact of the first strategy. About half of all working mothers would be affected, 
with their wages increasing significantly less (only 67 cents per hour) than if they received the 
white male premium to their current years of work experience ($2.09 as we saw above). Fewer 
than 10 percent of those affected by the policy would move from a below-sufficiency to an 
above-sufficiency wags (with an average wage increase of 86 cents per hour--not shown on 
table). There are, however, important differences by race and ethnicity. Only 4 percent of 
those black working mothers affected by increased years of work experience would move i:om a 
below-sufficiency to an above-sufficiency wage, in contrast to 10 percent of white and 14 percent 
of Hispanic working mothers. Becouse Hiepenics have the fewest years of work experience, on 
average, they would benefit the most from policies aimed ot increasing thelr work years to the 
maximum possible level. The lack of impact on black mothers of increasing their years of 


experience indicates both the effect of low returns to experience for women (and especially 
black women) and the fact that many of them already have the maximum possible years of work 
experience. In terms of overall effectiveness, this policy ranks near the bottom =r non-Hispanic 
black women and near the middle for Hispanic and non-Hispanic wh :‘e wor un. 

The third strategy~of first maximizing working mothers’ vears of expevie .ce and then 
assigning a white male wage premium to those years—likewise affects all working mothers. It 
would have a very large impact on wage levels-those affected wouid gain $3.30 per hour, on the 
average, moving from $6.67 to $9.97 per hour. This strategy is also a very efficient one, moving 


@ large proportion (30 percent of all mothers and 38 percent of black and 41 percent of 


ted 


Hispanic mothers) of those affected from a below-sufficiency to an above-sufficiency wage. 
Nearly six million working m<thers (three-quarters of mothers currently earning a below- 
sufficiency wage) would earn an above-sufficiency wage as a result; their hourly wages would 
increase $3.10 per hour on average (not shown in table). Overall, it is the second most effective 
policy strategy tested, and one that is very effective for low-wage black and Hispanic mothers. 
Hispanic mothers would gain the most in terms of average earnings—their wages would increase 
by an average of $3.95 per hour; black women would gain $3.34 per hour compared to $3.22 per 
hour for white women. 


Increased Coverage by Union Contracts 

If the percentage of working mothers who are union members or are covered by union 
contracts doubled (ie., increased from the current 17 percent to 35 percent, the 1946 high for 
union membership in the U.S.), about 3.6 million working mothers would be affected by this 
change, with an average wage increase from $6.22 to $7.29 per hour. Of those affected. about 
15 percent of all working mothers, 16 percent of black working mothers, and 22 percent of 
Hispanic working mothers would move from earning a below-sufficiency to an above-sufficiency 
wage. For those mothers with a below-suffic. :ncy wage, their average wage would increase by 
$1.06 per hour, from $5.21 to $6.27 (not shown on table). In terms of the proportion of working 
mothers earning below sufficiency wages and moved above them, union representation is the 
eighth most effective strategy, about middling in overall rank, bringing 1/2 million women to 
sufficiency wages. 


l | Empl in High-Tech Industri 

High-tech industries do not as yet account for a very large portion of the overall labor 
force. Overail, therefore, if working mothers’ participation in these industries was brought up to 
a male level (about 15 percent), fewer than 1.3 million working mothers would be affected. 
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Their average wage would increase by $1.12 per hour from $6.63 to $7.75. About 15 percent of © 
all those affected would move from a below-sufficiency to an above-sufficiency wage, but there 

are important race/ethnic differences here. Low-wage Hispanic mothers would gain most from 

this strategy, with 20 percent moving from a below-sufficiency to an above-sufficiency wage. 

Their average wage would increase by $1.48 per hour from $5.04 to $6.52 (not shown on table). 

Because this factor was not significant in the model for black working mothers, we are assuming 

that increased employment in high-tech industries would not have any impact on increasing this 


group’s earnings. In terms of overall effectiveness, increased employment in high-tech industries 
ranks near the bottom. 


Although we saw that employment in male-dominated occupations increases working 
mothers’ earnings by $1.00 per hour, on the average, a small portion (about 10 percent) of 


working mothers currently work in these occupations. By definition, it is unlikely that large 
portions of women could work in male-dominated occupations (because if more than 30 percent 
of women did so, the jobs would no longer be defined as male-dominated). We have modeled 
two levels of increased employment in these occupations; the first assumes that there is a 5 
percent increase and, as a result, 15 percent of working mothers would be employed in male- 
dominated occupations. The second is a more optimistic shift v-hich assumes that working 
mothers’ employment increases to the 30 percent "tipping point." 

The first strategy is not very broad in scope and would affect fewer than three-quarters 
of a million working mothers—the least of any of the fourteen strategies we test. Of the working 
mothers affected, about 16 percent would move from a below-sufficiency to an above-sufficiency 
wage. This shift is about equally efficient as a sufficiency wage strategy for black as for white 
working mothers. As a result of this policy strategy, white working mothers with below- 


sufficiency wages would increase their average hourly earnings by $1.00 per hour, while black 
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working mothers would increase theirs by 86 cents per hour (not shown on table). Because 
employment in male-dominated occupations was not a significant factor in the model for 
predicting Hispanic working mothers’ wages, we assume that increased employment in male- 
dominated occupations would not have any impact on increasing their wages to an above- 
sufficiency level. In terms of overall effectiveness, this policy ranks near the bottom. 

Increasing working mothers’ employment in male-dominated occupations to the tipring 
point (30 percent), obviously has a greater effect. More than 2.1 million working mothers would 
be affected if 30 percent were employed in male-dominated occupations, with an average wage 
increase of $1.00 per hour from $6.46 to $7.46. Because a larger number of women would be 
affected at all levels of the wage continuum, a slightly smaller percentage (14 percent) would 
move to an above-sufficiency wage than as a result of the previous strategy. A smaller 
percentage of low-wage black working mothers are affected by this strategy than are white 
working mothers, and, as above, we assume that Hispanic working mothers would not benefit 
from this shift. For all working mothers, this policy ranks tenth in effectiveness. 


D | Regional Wage Dispariti 
Over the last two decades the U.S. has witnessed uneven regional development, with 


continued (in the case of the South) or increased (in the case of the Midwest) wage disparities 
between these regions and the Northeast. As we have seen, these differences significantly affect 
the wages of working mothers. If these regional wage disparities were overcome through a wage 
and productivity policy that increased the wage levels of all regions to those in the Northeast, 
more than 12 million working mothers would be affected, making it one of the broadest policies. 
Of these, 12.5 percent would move from earning a below-sufficiency to an above-sufficiency 
wage. This strategy would be more efficient for low-wage black and Hispanic mothers, who lose 
more than white women when employed in the low-wage Southern region of the country. The 
wages of 23 percent of black mothers and 33 percent of Hispanic mothers (compared to only 9 
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percent of white mothers) affected by this strategy would increase to an above-sufficiency level. © 
Their average wages would increase by $1.41 for black working mothers and $1.73 for Hispanic 


working mothers earning less than a sufficiency wage (not shown on table). 


I 1 Job Traini 
Currently, about 30 percent of working mothers report that they have had some form of 
public or private job training. This response could mean anything from participation in a 
publicly financed Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) program, to participation in an 
employer-sponsored workshop, to a course taken at a local junior college. For the purposes of 
this test, we assume that the percentage of working mothers with some job training would 
increase by 10 percent to 40 percent (although we did not make any assumptions about the kind 
of job training obtained). Approximately 1.4 million working mothers would be affected by this 
strategy, increasing their wages by 39 cents per hour, one of the smallest wage impacts of any @ 
policy, and making this one of the narrowest and shallowest of policies. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, it is also relatively inefficient and ineffective. Of those affected by the policy, only 3 
percent would move from a below-sufficiency to an above-sufficiency wage, constituting less than 
1 percent of all those earning below-sufficiency wages. 
In this model, increased job training does not appear to be a meaningful sufficiency wage 
strategy. Job training was found to be statistically significant in affecting hourly wages only in 
the regression models for white working mothers and for mothers with education at the high 
school completion level or less. It is possible that the lack of significance stems from the lack of 
specificity in the measure of training; a more clearly defined training variable with measurable 
gradations in terms of days, weeks, or months of training, would make it more possible tc 
measure the effect of training on wages. The poorly-specified variable produces a weak wage 
effect, which in turn requires a larger sample size in order to be statistically significant. It might 
also be useful to keep in mind that although 39 cents per hour is one of the smaller wage effects ©} 
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measured, it may correspond reasonably weil to the effort involved in getting the training. After 
all, short training programs cannot be expected to produce wage effects as large as those 
produced by extensive study in high school or college. 


As we have seen, racial disparities in working mothers’ wages are institutionalized in 
many of the factors that we have examined thus far--such as the smaller wage premiums earned 
for job characteristics and the higher percentage of black and Hispanic mothers in low-wage 
regions of the country. Here, we investigate the impact of erasing additional race-based 
disparities in earnings, when other factors are held constant. Approximately 2.7 million working 
mothers would be affected by this strategy; their earnings would increase by 43 cents per hour. 
Decsuse sacial Glaparthles te wague exes ot every income level only 6 percent of those affected 
would move from a below-sufficiency to an above-sufficiency wage. Based on our assumptions, 
all of thuse affected are black working mothers. Although the regression models showed that 
Hispanic working mothers lost 27 cents per hour, other factors being equal, on the basis of their 
ethnicity, this factor was not statistically significant, and we have, therefore, assumed that 
Hispanic working mothers would not benefit from this strategy. For black mothers, eliminating 
race discrimination ranks sixth in effectiveness, ahead of: encouraging more GED attainment; 


increasing full-time employment, unionization, and years of work experience; and participating 


in male dominated occupations. 


As a final policy test, we examine a three-way policy shift. We assume that public and 
employer policies are modified so that working mothers are encouraged to stay in the workforce 


for the maximum number of years (i.e., the age of the worker minus the number of years of 
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schooling minus six years, the age at which schooling typically begins). We further assume that © 
race and gender discrimination are overcome in the workforce so that working mothers receive 
the same average wage premium for each year of work experience as do white men (24 cents). 
Lastly, we assume that enough full-time, year-round jobs are created so that working mothers 
are encouraged to participate in full-time, year-round jobs at the same rate as ever-married men 
(92 percent). 
Not surprisingly, this three-way policy shift is the deepest; it has the greatest impact on all 
working mothers’ wages, with an average hourly wage increase of $3.43. It also is both the most 
efficient and the most effective sufficiency wage strategy. Almost one-third of those affected by 
this strategy would increase their earnings from below $5.80 per hour to an above-sufficiency 
wage. Four out of 10 black working mothers affected by this policy would gain a sufficiency 
wage, with an average hourly increase of $3.35 (not shown in table). And 44 percent of 
Hispanic working mothers would gain a sufficiency wage, with an average hourly increase of 
almost $5.00 per hour (not shown in table). This three-pronged policy strategy, that both © 
increases and rewards the labor force participation of working mothers, has a maximal impact 
on their earnings. It is the deepest, broadest, most efficient, and most effective policy for ail 


racial and ethnic groups studied. 


As we have seen, some of these suggested policy changes are more pervasive in scope 
and affect a greater number of working mothers, while some affect relatively few. Some appear 
to be especially beneficial for those working mothers earning iess than a sufficiency wage, 
moving a high proportion of such women to a sufficiency wage and above, while others appear 
to be less effective as a sufficiency wage strategy. Some shifts are more effective for white 


mothers while some are more effective for black or Hispanic mothers. Chart 5 displays the © 
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CHART 5 


Effectiveness of Policy Strategies 
in Increasing Mothers’ Earnings 
Above A Sufficiency Wage 
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impact of these policy shifts in terms of the proportion of all mothers earning below a  ] 
sufficiency wage whose wage is raised above the sufficiency level--our measure of overall 
effectiveness—by race and ethnicity. Those policies which are broad in their coverage, or 
efficient in targetin.« their impact on women with below sufficiency wages, or both, bring wages 
up to sufficiency for the most women. | 

The most effective policy strategy for all race/ethnic groups is the three pronged strategy 
of maximizing years of work experience, rewarding work experience with returns as high as 
those gained by white male workers, and increasing the percentage of working mothers 
employed full-time, year-round to the same rate as ever-married men. The second most 
effective strategy is to the dual strategy of maximizing years of work experience and rewarding 
work experience with the same returns enjoyed by white male workers. As Chart 5 shows, 
maximizing women’s work experience, by itself, is less effective as a sufficiency wage strategy. 
On the other hand, rewa-ding working mothers’ current years of work experience at the same © 
level as white men’s is, by itself, one of the most effective wage strategies for all groups of 
mothers--ranking third, and bringing half of all low-wa« mothers up to the sufficiency wage 
standard. It is also the most effective single strategy. Decreasing regional wage disparities is a 
broad and effective sufficiency wage strategy. Earning a GED is an effective sufficiency wage 
strategy for Hispanic working mothers (but somewhat less so for non-Hispanic black and white 
women). Clearly, the double- and triple-pronged strategies that simultaneously increase and 
rewzrd working mothers’ labor force participatior. are the most efficient and effective means by 
which to increase their wages to the sufficiency wage level or above. 


Impact of Policy Changes on Wage Mobility for All Low-Wage Working Mothers 
Having tested the suggested policy changes to determine which are most effective at 
bringing mothers’ wages up to or above the sufficiency level, we next examine the effectiveness 
of these strategies for increasing the wage mobility of mothers along the wage distribution, © 
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especially of those mothers earning less than 150 percent of the sufficiency wage. These 


Table &. 


mothers constitute the bottom 70 percent of all working mothers (see Table 8). 
SY PERCENTAGE OF SUFFICIENCY WAGE 
(35.80 tour in 1987 $) 


aia $4.36-5.80 | 95.81-7.5 | $7.26-8.70 


= 796,97% | 3,366,817 , 3,336,017 | 2,587,412 | 5,826,666 | 19,716,052 


:.9 13.1 | 29.6 100.0 | 


Source: IWR caiculations based on 1987 deta from the 1966 end 1987 paneis of the Survey of Income 
ard Program Perticipaetion. 


For this analysis, the current wages of working mothers are categorized as follows: ‘1) 
those earning 0-50 percent of a sufficiency wage ($0-$2.90 per hour); 2) those earning 51-75 
percent of a sufficiency wage ($2.91-$4.35 per hour); 3) those earning 76-100 percent of a 
sufficiency wage ($4.36-$5.80 per hour); 4) those earning 101-125 per~ent of a sufficiency wage 
($5.81-$7.25 per hour); 5) those earning 126-150 percent of a sufficiency wage (37.26-$8.70 per 
hour); and 6) those earning more than 150 percent of a sufficiency wage ($8.71 per hour or 
more). As Table 8 shows, 40 percent (or close to eight million working mothers) earn less than 
a sufficiency wage, an additional 30 percent (about six million working mothers) earn between 
100 and 150 percent of a sufficiency wage, and only 30 percent (or an additional six million 
working mothers) earn more than 150 perce.t of a sufficiency wage. The policy strategies are 
applied in the same manner as they were for the first set of tests. But here the policy goal is 


not helping women reach a specific target (the sufficiency wage level) but rather helping women 
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at all low wage levels move up at least one wage level, a less restrictive goal which we refer to as ® 

wage mobility. 
To test the impact of the suggested policy changes, we examine the efficiency dimension- 

-the percentage of working mothers that would advance from their current position to at least 

the next highest wage level-and the effectiveness dimension--the proportion of all low-wage 

mothers that each policy moves up. These impact measures are shown in Table 7 above 

(columns 10 and 11). The table shows that all the policy measures are more efficient and more 

effective in achieving this policy goal-wage mobility-than in achieving wage sufficiency. Nearly 

twice as many mothers are able to move up at least one wage level in earnings. It shows an 

extremely wide variation in benefits, ranging from only one percent of all working mothers 

benefitting from increased job training to 95 percent of all working mothers benefitting from a 

three-pronged strategy of maximizing experience, returns to experience, and employment in full- 

time, year-round jobs. The rank order of the effectiveness of the 14 policy strategies tested is 

virtually the same for both wage-related policy goals (see Table 11 below). © 
Just as we saw earlier for wage sufficiency, the single strategy that would have the most 

impact on wage mobility in terms of overall effectiveness is increasing the dollar returns to 

working mothers’ years of employment experience (currently at 7 cents per hour, on the 

average) to the level of dollar returns obtained by white men (currently at 24 cents per hour). 

The wages of 77 percent of all low-wage working mothers would increase as a result of this 

single strategy. For those who achieve the policy goal of moving up one wage level, the average 

hourly wage increase would be $2.18, with black working mothers benefitting most with a 

projected average increase of $2.50 per hour (not shown on table). Other very effective wage 

mobility strategies include attaining some college education for those with high school diplomas 

(as well as GED’s for those without), reducing regional differences, and increasing women’s 

work experience. For black working mothers, eliminating regional differences is the second 

most. effective single strategy for achieving wage mobility (as it is for achieving wage sufficiency). © 
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Three-quarters would experience wage mobility—averaging $1.39 per hour--as a result of raising 
the low wages of the southern United States to the level of those in the Northeast. The relative 


effectiveness of the 14 different policy strategies for achieving wage mobility for the three 
race/ethnic groups in the study can be seen in Chart 6. 

As Chart 6 indicates, once again the most effective strategies for achieving the policy 
goal are the two- and three-pronged strategies related to increasing work experience, returns to 
experience, and in the three-pronged strategy, increasing employment in full-time jobs. Ninety- 
five percent of white mothers would experience wage increases of at least one level under the 
three-pronged strategy, while 94 percent would benefit from the two-pronged strategy. Hispanic 
mothers benefit slightly more from both policy changes; black mothers slightly less. 

Table 7 indicates that encouraging the attainment of GED’s for those without high 
school diplomas is the single most efficient strategy for all groups of working mothers, bringing 
up 81 percent of all mothers who earn the GED and 92 percent of Hispanic mothers at least 
one wage level. Hispanic working muthers would experience the greatest average increase in 
wages--$1.48—as a result of this educational strategy. Other well-targeted strategies for achieving 
wage mobility include encouraging full time work, attaining some college education for those 
with high school diplomas, (as well as GED’s for those without), and increasing women’s return 
for experience to the level of white men’s. 

In testing the impact of hsse policy strategies on wage mobility, it seems useful to 
examine another dimension of impact-the distribution of the impact across the differing wage 
levels. Which of these policy strategies appear to be universal in their impact by affecting 
working women in all wage categories equally? Which policy strategies most affect women at 
the low end of the distribution, which most affect those in the middle, which most affect those at 
the high end of the wage distribution? Table 9 presents a summary of our findings on the 
distributional questions; the data used to arrive at these conclusions can be found in Appendix 
Table 6. In analyzing the distributive impact of the wage policies we limited our analysis to low- 
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CHART 6 © 
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wage mothers, those earning hourly wages equal to or less than 150 percent of the sufficiency 

As Table 9 indicates, the distributional impact of the 14 policy strategies differs. Some 
policies do help working mothers at the very bottom more, while others provide greater wage 
mobility for those nearer the top of our low-wage group. Some are more beneficial for white 
mothers, others for black or Hispanic mothers. 

Perhaps the most striking result in Table 9 is that the three-way strategy, increasing 
experience, returns to experience, and full-time employment, which we saw above is the 
broadest, deepest, most efficient, and most effective policy in terms of achieving both wage- 
related policy goals (wage sufficiency and wage mobility) is also a very universal policy; it 
distributes benefits equally to all low-wage women (those earning hourly wages within 150 
percent of tix sufficiency wage) and to all race/ethnic groups studied. Similarly, the two- 
pronged strategy of increasing experience and returns to experience iso has a very even 
distributive impact among low-wage mothers. 

Those with the very lowest wages, from 0 to 75 percent of the sufficiency wage, are 
helped most by two policies: increasing years of work experience and eliminating race 
discrimination. The first is particularly beneficial to black mothers earning between 0 and 50 
percent of the sufficiency wage. The working mothers with the very lowest hourly wages are 

Most of the policies disproportionately help those earning 51 to 109 percent of the 
sufficiency wage; these are the mothers for whom the policies often work to bring them up over 
the sufficiency wage threshold. GED attainment is especially helpful to white mothers earning 
$1 to 75 percent of the sufficiency wage. The two-pronged policy of GED attainment and some 
college for those with high school diplomas helps Hispanic mothers at that same wage level the 
most. Job training also benefits mothers at the 51 to 75 percent wage level most; in our model 
because white mothers were the only ones with statistically significant gains from training they 
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are the only ones assumed to benefit from training. Encouraging more full-time work helps 
Hispanic mothers at that same wage level as well as black mothers earning a bit more (between 
76 and 100 percent of the sufficiency wage). Eliminating regional differences would also help 
those earning between 51 and 75 percent of the sufficiency wage and would especially benefit 
black mothers. Hispanic mothers earning slightly more (between 76 and 100 percent of the 
hourt «age ~ ould also benefit disproportionately. Finally, increasing union membership and 
repre 9‘: tion provides the most wage mobility to those earning 51 to 100 percent of the 
sufficiency wage, and especially to Hispanic mothers. 

The policy strategies of increasing representation in high-tech industries and in male- 
dominated occupations seem to benefit most those mothers with slightly higher earnings. For 
example, increasing mothers’ representation in high-tech industries to 15 percent, the current 
male level, helps most those earning 76 to 100 percent of the sufficiency wage, and especially 
white mothers. Hispenic mothers earning 101 io 125 percent of the sufficiency wage are also 
estimated to benefit disproportionately from high-tech employment. Increasing employment in 
the male-dominated occupations benefits various groups earning between 51 and 150 percent of 
the sufficiency wage, with black mothers at the lower end of that range benefitting especially. 

The single strategy of providing women with white male returns to experience seems to 
benefit most those who are already earning just above a sufficiency wage (from 101 to | 5° 
percent of sufficiency), presumably because these; are the mothers with the most years of 
experience. Black and Hispanic r others benefit disproportionately from being assigned white 
male r2turns, because for them the effects of eliminating race discrimination add to the overall 
value of the policy. 


The Impact of Policy Changes on Family Poverty 
In 1987, the poverty rate (based on the U.S. Bureau of the Census’ official measure) for 


all families with children under age 18 was 16.8 percent (up from 12.9 percent in 1977). In this 
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same year, our findings show that the poverty rate (using the official definition) for the families © 
of working mothers was 5.2 percent on the average, 3.1 percent for families of white working 
mothers, 8.6 percent for families of Hispanic working mothers and 14.5 percent for families of 
black working mothers. Rates for never or formerly married working mothers, especially those 
with a high school diploma or less, were substantially higher. For example, 17.4 percent of the 
families of never married working mothers are poor; 22.1 percent of the families of formerly 
married Hispanic mothers, 24.7 percent of the families of formerly married black mothers and 
31.4 percent of the families of formerly married black mothers with a high school diploma or 
less have a family income below the official poverty line when all sources of income are taken 
into account (including mothers’ earnings, earnings from other family members-including 
spouses-cash income from government programs and benefits, child support, interest, property 
and any other source). Reducing family poverty is the third policy goal for which we analyze the 
effects of the fourteen policy strategies identified in this study. 
Many researchers would suggest that the official poverty measure severely @ 
underestimates a realistic minimum level of living (Ruggles, 1990) and especially a realistic 
minimum necessary for a family with a working mother (Helburn and Morris, 1989). In 
recognition of the current debate concerning a realistic poverty threshold for a family that 
includes a working mother and her children, we use two different definitions of poverty in 
evaluating the effectiveness of policies to reduce poverty. The first definition is based on the 
official annual poverty thresholds established by the U.S. Bureau of the Census for various 
family sizes (e.g., $9,690 in 1987 dollars for a family of three; $11,650 in 1987 for a family of 
four). This definition is referred to as "Poverty I" in subsequent text, charts, and tables. The 
second definition supplements the official definition with the notion of a sufficiency wage that 
we have used throughout this study. We add an extra $1,830--our estimated annual cost of child 
care--to the annual poverty threshold for the families of working women with at least one child. 
This additional amount would raise the annual poverty threshold for a family of three from © 
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$9,690 (in 1987 dollars) to $11,520 (or approximately $5.80 per hour, if the mother worked full- 
time, year-round). This second method produces a conservative increase in a family’s annual 
poverty threshold because child care costs are only added for one child, regardiess of the 
number of children under age six in the family. This definition is referred to as “Poverty II" in 
subsequent text, charts, and tables. 

As Table 10 indicates, there are over one million poor families with working mothers in 
the United States using the first definition, and almost 1.2 million families using the second 
definition. The measures of policy efficiency and effectiveness for achieving the third goal of 
reducing family poverty are shown in Table 10 for the various policies and for whites and blacks 
separately. Poor Hispanic families with working mothers are not included in this analysis 
because of problems of small sample size. 

In Table 10, effectiveness is defined as the percentage of all poor families with working 
mothers whu would move from a below-poverty to an above-poverty threshold, where poverty is 
defined in two ways (Poverty I and Poverty II). It should be noted that the impact of our wage- 
related policy strategies for reducing family poverty occur through their effect on family income. 
Because it requires more family income to move out of poverty using the Poverty II definition, 
we can expect that a larger number, but a smaller percentage, of poor families will do so as a 
result of the proposed policy changes. The efficiency of each policy is defined as the number of 
poor families with working mothers who moved out of poverty, relative to the number of all 
families impacted by the policy; it is also presented in percentage terms. Because few families 
of working mothers are poor overall, the efficiency of any of these policies in reducing poverty is 
very low. These policies are not well targeted toward poor families; they help many other 
families as well. Nevertheless, as the effectiveness measure shows, even though they are not 
targeted particularly at the poor, some of them are very effective in lifting the families of 
working mothers out of poverty. The most effective--the three-pronged strategy of increased 
work experience, increased returns, and increased full-time employment--lifts approximately 50 
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Table 10. 


THE IMPACT OF POLICY STRATEGIES ON 


POVERTY UF WORKING MOTHERS 
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Table 10, cont. 


THE IMPACT OF POLICY STRATEGIES On 


POVERTY OF WORKING MO/HERS 
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Table 10, cont. 


THE IMPACT OF POLICY STRATEGIES ON 
POVERTY OF WORKING MOTHERS 


NON-HISPANIC BLACK WORKING MOTHERS IN POVERTY 
Poverty | Poverty I! 
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Source: IWPR calculations based on 1987 data from the 1986 and 1987 peneis of the Survey of Income and 
Program Participation. 


percent of the poor families of working mothers out of poverty according to both definitions I 
and II. Other effective strategies include the two-pronged experience strategy (increasing years 
plus returns), the two-pronged educational strategy (some college plus GED’s), and increasing 
full-time employment. Reducing regional differences ranks fifth in terms of helping the families 
of black working mothers rise above Poverty II. For black mothers, eliminating racial 
discrimination ranks as the fourth most effective policy, for both Poverty I and Poverty II. 

In lifting families out of poverty, we find that different policy changes are most efficient 
(compared to those most efficient for wage growth, our first two policy goals). Here, being 
employed full-time at the same rate as men is the most efficient policy change, while earning a 
GED is the next most efficient. These findings confirm that the poverty of the families of 
working mothers is often due to their low educational attainment and their inability to find 
regular full-time work. Earlier TWPR research (Spalter-Roth et al., 1989) shows that low-wage 
work is often unstable and short-lived, adding to the low earnings of those in work that pays low 
hourly wages. 

Chart 7 summarizes the effectiveness of the proposed policy strategies in reducing family 
poverty. The proposed policy shifts range from having virtually no impact on moving families 
out of poverty (defined in two ways) to moving one in two families out of poverty. The same 
strategies that are most likely to be successful in increasing the wages of working mothers are, in 
general, the same strategies that are successful in moving their families out of poverty. They 
include: (1) the three-pronged strategy of maximizing work experience, increasing working 
mothers returns to experience commensurate to that of white men, and increasing their share of 
full-time jobs to the level of ever-married mena strategy that would decrease these families’ 
poverty rate by approximately half (54 percent to an above-Poverty I threshold and 49 percent 
to an above-Poverty II threshold); (2) simultaneously increasing the returns to work experience 
and maximizing work experience which would likely bring more than one out of three families 


out of poverty, regardless of whether definition I or II is used; (3) the two-pronged strategy of 
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CHART 7 


Effectiveness of Policy Strategies 
in Decreasing Family Poverty 
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increasing educational levels, which would likely bring more than one out of five families out of 
poverty (defined either way); (4) increasing employment in full-time, year-round jobs, which 
would likely bring about one out of five families out of poverty (defined either way); (5) 
decreasing regional wage disparities, which would likely bring about one of six families of all 
poor working mothers, and more than one out of five families of black working mothers, out of 
poverty; and (6) the single-pronged educational strategy of encouraging GED completion. 

The main difference observed in the effectiveness of the factors in achieving the three 
different policy goals is that in achieving poverty reduction, working full-time takes on added 
importance, while the effect of white male returns is diminished (at least partly because poor 
mothers have fewer years of work experience). In addition to the effect working full-time has 
on the hourly wage, it has an added effect on family income through the increased hours of 
employment. Also, for reducing poverty, attaining the GED is the sixth most effective factor. 
But for increasing hourly wages, increasing years of work experience is sixth and attaining the 
GED drops to seventh place (while increasing years of work experience is the seventh most 
effective strategy in reducing poverty). 

The increasing poverty rates for families with children have been attributed to two 
factors--one is the increasing number of single mother families and the second is the changing 
wage structure of low-income workers (Ruggles, 1991). As we have suggested, these factors are 
related-an important explanation for the poverty of single mother families is these mothers’ low 
wages. As a result of testing the proposed policy shifts, we can suggest which of these strategies 
would likely be most effective in increasing working mothers’ wages and in decreasing the 
poverty of single mother families. 


Summary Of Findings From The Policy Analyses 
We have found that the same policy strategies are generally leading strategies in 
achieving any of the three policy goals modelled. Table 11 provides a convenient summary of 
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the ranking of all 14 policies, according to the four impact dimensions measured (breadth, © 
depth, efficiency, and effectiveness) for each of the three policies modelled and for all the 
race/ethnic groups included in the study. 

Not surprisingly the three-pronged strategy of increasing years of work experience, 
increasing returns to experience, and increasing full-time employment is always and everywhere 
first in effectiveness. It also affects the most working mothers and has the largest wage impact. 
The two-pronged strategy of increasing experience and returns to experience is always and 
everywhere the second most effective strategy. 

In raising wages, having white male returns is always the third most effective strategy. 
Region and the two-pronged education strategy generally appear in fourth or fifth place. For 
white mothers, increasing years of experience, while for black mothers (who generally have 
plenty of work experience), eliminating race discrimination is the sixth most effective policy 
strategy in raising wages. For Hispanic mothers, attaining a GED is in the top six. 

For reducing poverty, education takes on added significance and full-time employment © 
becomes a top strategy, while having white male returns alone drops out of the top set of 
policies. Eliminating race discrimination is always and everywhere effective in achieving the 
policy goals for black women. For white women, for poverty reduction according to definition 
II, union coverage becomes the sixth most important factor. 

In short, while there are a few important differences, related either to race and ethnicity 
or to the nature of the policy goal sought, the commonalities stand out more. One of the __ 
important, but less expected, findings in this research is the importance of region in explaining 
mothers’ low earnings, and its greater salience for minority women. 
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FEASIBILITY AND IMPLICATIONS 

In contrast to the sex-segregated models of analysis, this study investigated the impact of 
human capital and job characteristics, as well as family situation, on the wages of working 
mothers, as they vary by race/ethnicity, marital status, and educational levels. The study 
hypothesized that the complex socioeconomic trends of the last decades--including increases in 
human capital, changes in industrial and occupational characteristics, and changes in patterns of 
regional economic growth--have more impact on working mothers’ wages than does their family 
situation. We conclude that this hypothesis was confirmed. 

Our findings strongly suggest that the way to raise women’s wages is not necessarily, as a 
sex-segregated analysis would suggest, for them to remain single and/or childless, or 
alternatively to depend on the earnings of a male breadwinner. Instead, our findings suggest 
that the same factors that can be expected to raise men’s wagee-humen capital, the quality of 
jobs, and the conditions of work-also appear to be most important in raising the earnings of 
working mothers. 

In testing the efficiency and effectiveness of the fourteen specific strategies designed to 
increase the wages of working mothers, we made a series of assumptions that affected the 
breadth of each strategy (ie., the number and percentage of working mothers who could benefit 
from each). We limited the breadth of some of the strategies based on structural or historical 
constraints. For example, the movement of working mothers into male-dominated occupations 
was limited by the 30 percent tipping point, after which the occupation would no longer be 
classified as male-dominated. The percentage of working mothers who could benefit from 
membership in unions or coverage by collective bargaining agreements was limited to 35 
percent-the post-World War II high for union membership. 

In contrast, other policy strategies were assumed to be more universal in scope with all 


those who could benefiting from the strategy. For example, we assumed that all those working 
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mothers who did not have a high school diploma would obtain their GED. We likewise assumed © 
that all working mothers who did not have the maximum years of work experience would obtain 
this experience, and that all working mothers would receive full white male returns for their 
years of work experience. In the case of these more universal strategies, we could have limited 
or phased-in the effects. For example, we could have assumed that only half of all working 
mothers without a high school diploma would obtain their GED, or that working mothers would 
obtain only half of white male returns to experience. Readers should be aware that the results 
we obtained are shaped by the suppositions that we made. As is the case in all estimating 
procedures, the assumptions affect the outcomes. 

The breadth of our assumptions is undoubtedly related to the feasibility of implementing 
each of the proposed policy strategies. Increasing the number of women employed in male- 
dominated occupations by five percentage pvints would appear to be more feasible than 
increasing their numbers by 20 percentage points. Universal strategies that entail increasing all 


t 


working mothers’ returns to experience to a white male level, or that entail increasing the wage 
levels of all working mothers in the South to the level of their peers in the Northeast, appear at 
first to be unrealistic and impractical. 

These more universal strategies can best be viewed as heuristic devices or as long-term 
goals. They show the extent to which working mothers’ earnings can be increased if we rid 
ourselves of the myth that a working mother’s earnings are not necessary to her family’s survival 
and that her work is a secondary, temporary activity which ceases with marriage or childbirth. 
Implementing these bold strategies requires that we cast aside a sex segregated model of 
analysis and instead focus on the importance of human capital, the quality of jobs, and the 
conditions of work. Although they may represent long-range goals, none of the most effective 
strategies is impossible, and each can be reached, albeit in incremental steps, using specific 
remedies and policies. 


The series of policy tests we performed shows that achieving white male returns to work © 
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experience is the single most effective strategy for increasing working mothers’ wages. At first 
glance, this does not appear to be a very practical or effective strategy. Yet, upon reflection, 
there are a series of specific policies or remedies already in operation that can lead to this goal. 
Comparable worth remedies that revalue women’s jobs based on their measurable worth to 
firms rather than on stereotyped notions of the value of women’s work will likely have the 
impact of decreasing the race and gender gap in returns to years of work experience. 
Comparable wage adjustments are most likely to be achieved through collective bargaining 
agreements. Hence, labor law reforms that would have the effect of increasing workers’ ability 
to unionize and to bargain collectively would likely result in closing the gap between male and 
female returns to experience. Both collective bargaining and pay equity, as well as other 
initiatives, can lead to improved step increases or longevity pay in women’s jobs, a convention in 
men’s jobs that is sorely lacking in women’s jobs. Other strategies, such as programs designed to 
enhance job mobility and glass ceiling initiatives designed to increase women’s job mobility to 
higher echelon, higher paying jobs and more general efforts to develop and extend job ladders in 
typical women’s occupations (such as clerical work) would likely increase the returns to 
experience that women workers receive. And finally, increased monitoring and enforcement of 
anti-discrimination laws and regulations would likely decrease the gap in returns to experience 
because black and Hispanic working mothers currently receive the lowest returns to experience. 

Increasing working mothers’ human capital through increased education is the second 
most effective strategy for increasing their earnings. Throughout this report, we have seen that 
increased education results in substantially increased wages. Policies that focus on creating a 
more highly-skilled, highly-educated workforce will benefit working mothers, along with all other 
groups of workers, as these human capital policies increase productivity and living standards. 

Strategies that overcome cultural stereotypes of working mothers as tangential, secondary 
workers by increasing their ability to stay in the workforce while meeting their family 


responsibilities, thus increasing their years of work experience, have the third greatest effect on 
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working mothers’ wages. Federal, state, and corporate policies-such as family and medical © 
leave, child care, and temporary disability insurance--that meet the needs of workers with family 
responsibilities will likely have the effect of increasing the earnings of working mothers, 
especially those currently earning less than a sufficiency wage. Likewise, strategies that 
encourage firms to generate full-time rather than part-time jobs, and to hire more women in 
these jobs, will also have a positive effect on working mothers’ earnings, especially for those 
mothers at the very bottom of the earnings distribution. The past several decades have seen a 
continued growth in women’s labor force participation, and in their years of work experience, 
while that of white men has shown a small but steady decline. A convergence in women’s and 
men’s work experience does not seem impossible or even remote. This convergence should 
contribute as well to women receiving more equal returns to their experience. 

Uneven regional growth rates, with higher growth in the traditionally low-wage Southern 
region of the country, have the effect of lowering wages with particularly negative consequences 
for the earnings of black working mothers. Decreasing regional wage disparities by increasing 
wages to the level of the Northeast region of the country is the fifth most effective strategy for 
increasing working mothers’ earnings. This is an especially effective strategy for black and 
Hispanic working mothers, and those earning less than a sufficiency wage. Uneven regional 
growth rates result from structural changes and macro-economic policies (including the changing 
composition of exports and capital investment). Micro-economic policies, such as labor law 
reform, which could result in greater unionization and higher wages in the Southern and 
Western regions of the country, also have a role to play. 

Although we began this study with assumptions about the positive impact of industrial 
and occupational shifts on working mothers’ wages, we have found that movement into male- 
dominated occupations and high-tech industries would increase wages for very few working 
mothers, making these strategies ineffective overall. The limited nature of these results is 


explained by the necessary structural constraints placed on the policy shifts (i.e., only 15 percent rd] 
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of women can move into high-tech industries and only 30 percent of mothers can move into 
male-dominated occupations at most). Both new policies to stimulate growth in high-tech 
mothers in these industries would be important in increasing women’s wages and opportunities 
in these industries. Likewise, economic policies would be necessary to increase the numbers of 
traditionally male-dominated jobs—especially skilled blue-collar jobs. Enforcement of anti- 
ciscrimination policies would be required to increase the percentage of working mothers in 
these jobs and to prevent the declining wages that generally occur when a previously male- 
dominated occupation “tips” and becomes a mixed-gender or female occupation. 

Finally, a comment about the feasibility and implications of job training as a strategy for 
increasing working mothers’ wages. We have found that job training is the least effective 
strategy for increasing earnings of all those studied. We have noted, however, that our measure 
of job training may not be valid. And we have limited the percentage of women who could 
benefit from this strategy to 40 percent. Currently, there is much criticism directed at public job 
training programs (such as JTPA) for discriminating against women (and especially black 
women) and training them for low-paid women’s occupations. But our findings, which suggest 
that increasing mothers’ employment in male-dominated jobs is only moderately effective, lead 
us to further question job-training as a strategy, even if race and gender discrimination were 
diminished. Increasing human capital through increased years of education appears to be a 
more effective strategy. Further research, using more appropriate measures, is required before 
the effectiveness and feasibility of job training can be evaluated fully. 

In conclusion, we have found that strategies for increasing working mothers’ wages are 
those that would increase the returns to their work experience, increase their human capital, and 
aid them in staying in the workforce. These strategies are feasible, especially if they are 
implemented in incremental steps, through available remedies. But implementation of these 
strategies on the necessary scale is unlikely until policy makers and employers make a 
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commitment to overcoming cultural stereotypes. They must come to view working mothers as © 
having an equal need and an equal right to employment in jobs with wages sufficient to support 
themselves and their families. 
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Appendix Table 1. 
High Growth Industries 


Agriculture 
(021) Horticultural Services 


Manufacturing 


Durable Goods 


(232) Woodbuildings and mobile homes 
(242) Furniture and fixtures | 


(362) Guided missles, space vehicles and parts 


Transportation. communications, and other public utilities 


(421) Air transportation 


(432) Services incidential to transportation 
Retail Trade 
(600) Misc. general merchandise stores 
(612) Motor vehicle dealers 
(640) Household appliances, r.v., and radio stores 
(651) Sporting goods, bicycles, and hobby stores 
(662) Mail order houses 
(682) Misc. retail stores, not specified retail trade 
Finance, Insurance, Real _ Estate 


(702) Credit agencies, n.e.c. 
(710) Security, commodity brokerage, investment cos. 
(712) Real Estate, including real estate-insurance 


law offices 
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51.1% 


34.0% 
40.4% 


47.6% 


44.2% 


40.4% 


*32.0% 


32.3% 
43.2% 
33.5% 
43.1% 


34.6% 


53.0% 


37.9% 


31.9% 


Appendix Table 1, cont. 


6 Services 


(721) Services to dwellings and other buildings 67.9% 
(730) Commercial research, development and 
testing labs 30.4% 
(732) Business momt. and consulting services 54.5% 
(740) Computer and data processing services 74.3% 
(742) Business services, n.e.c. 53.8% 
(750) Automobile services, except repaid 53.8% 
Personal _ Services 
(762) Hotels and motels 38.2% 
Professional and related services 
(821) Offices of chiropractors 42.6% 
(822) Offices of optometrists 32.7% 
©} (861) Job training and vocational rehab. services 58.8% 
(862) Child care services 50.7% 
(870) Residential care facilities, w/o nursing 49.8% 
(841) Legal services 35.3% 
(872) Museums, art galleries, and zoos 36.5% 
(882) Engineering, architecture, surveying services 38.0% 


Source: IWPR calculations based on annualized CPS employment 


data from the 1989 Handbook of Labor Statistics 
(Table 19). 
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Appendix Table 2 
List of High Technology Industries 


Level I 

stc 

873 Research and Testing Services 

286 Industrial Organic Chemicals 

283 Drugs 

285 Paints and Allied Products 

284 Soap, Cleaners, and Toilet Goods 

737 Computer and Data Processing Services 
376 Guided Missiles, Space Vehicles, Parts 
291 Petroleum Refining ' 

281 Industrial Inorganic Chemicals 

289 Miscellaneous Chemical Products 

357 Computer and Office Equipment 

282 Plastics Materials and Synthetics 

381 Search and Navigation Equipment 

366 Electronic Components and Accessories 
871 Engineering and Architectural Services 
382 Measuring and Controlling Devices 

384 Medical Instruments and Supplies 

371 Motor Vehicles and Equipment 

299 Miscellaneous Petroleum and Coal Products 
822 Colleges and Universities 

899 Services, nec 

362 Electrical Industrial Apparatus 

211 Cigarettes 

131 Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas 

287 Agricultural Chemicals 

874 Management and Public Relations 

367 Electronic Components and Accessories 
386 Photographic Equipment and Supplies 
355 Special Industry Machinery 

372 Aircraft and Parts 

335 Nonferrous Rolling and Drawing 

Level II 

351 Engines and Turbines 

261 Pulp Mills 

369 Miscellaneous Electrical Equipment and Supplies 
379 Miscellaneous Transportation Equipment 
267 Miscellaneous Converted Paper Products 
365 Household Audio and Video Equipment 
229 Miscellaneous Textile Goods 

359 Industrial Machinery, nec 

356 General Industrial Machinery 


348 Ordnance and Accessories, nec 
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NOTE: This list is not yet published and is based upon the 
percentage of Research and Development Employment as reflected in 
the latest available data from the Occupational Employment 
Statistics (OES) survey. These data were collected in 1987, 1988, 
and 1989 from all manufacturing industries and selected non- 
manufacturing industries where sufficient R & D employment was 
available. The industries on this list in the top category have a 
percentage of R & D employment at least 50% higher than the average 
for all R & D industries. The second group includes industries 
with R & D employment equal or greater than the average but less 
than 50% above. These industries are drawn from 3-digit 1987 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) categories. 


Source: Unpublished data based upon definition developed by Paul 
Hardlock of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Apperdix Table 3. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WORKING MOTHERS SY MARITAL STATUS, 
SY EDUCATICN LEVEL AWD RACE AD ETMIICITY 


Parei A. 
SELECTED SMUPLE FAMILY TYPES 
«1) (2) @) (4) «s) (6) (7) (8) 
Mar. wer. Forusr forusr Mer. Mer. Mer. Former 
ton- ton- Mer. Mer. Hispen. | Non lon- Mer. 
Hiap. Hisp. wan- ten- us Hisp. Hisp. Won- 
Oemograph ics white thite Nisp. Hip. Steck Black Wisp. 
us Col. uhite white us Col. Slack 
us Col. “s 
in Yeers _%.7 35.3 34.4 37.1 3.9 34.8 33.8 %4.9 
Presence of Children 
% Child Under 39.4 49.8 37.3 3.9 $0.0 40.8 56.9 23.5 
6 Years 
x in Last Yr 5.9 9.9 2.2 1.1 5.5 5.0 11.0 1.0 
% 2+ Kids & 1 20.7 23.8 13.6 8.5 35.4 25.0 %.7 11.8 
Under 6 Years 
% Disabied 6.8 4.2 8.9 8.5 3.7 7.5 2.8 13.7 
% Full-cime Working 80.9 81.7 *o*- ooee 82.9 79.2 80.7 soe- 
6.1 2.8 17.2 8.0 10.2 7.8 5.3 17.7 


Parei 8. 


Education 


SELECD SMMPLE FAMILY TYPES 


6.4 


44.5 


61.2 


_3 Mo N.$. Diplom 
% 4.S. Diploms 


% Some Col lege 


54.0 


% College Graeduste 
or “ore 


46.0 


% Any Job Training 


30.1 


27.5 


%.3 


Years of Work 
Experience 


9.3 


8.9 


7.7 


8.6 
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Apperdiix Table 3, cant. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WORKING MOTMERS SY MARITAL STATUS, 
SY EDUCATION LEVEL AWD RACE AWD ETHNICITY 


(MEANS OR PERCENTAGES) 


Panei C. 
SELECTED SAUPLE FAMILY TYPES 
«1) (2) (3) «4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Mer. her. Foruar forusr Mer. Mer. Mar. Former 
ten- ten- Mer. Mer. Siegen. | Sore on- Mar. 
Hisp. Hisp. Sarr- en- us Kisp. Hisp. won- 
Jeb Characteristics white hite isp. isp. Black Biack Hisp. 
us Col. uhite white aS Col. Black 
us Col. 4s 
Sc cupet ion 
% Full-cime, 77.3 81.9 79.4 s3.3 0.5 7.2 80.7 72.5 | 
Ful |-yeer 
% Traditional $0.2 $2.1 67.4 47.8 46.3 40.0 49.5 43.1 
Female 
z Mixed eas ion 235.5 27.9 26.5 27.4 28.0 37.5 28.4 32.4 
% Mele Occ ion 11.0 9.7 11.7 13.3 8.5 4.2 11.0 9.8 
Industry 
% in High-tech 6.6 8.7 8.4 8.5 9.1 10.8 11.0 5.9 
% in High-growth 12.4 12.7 10.6 18.5 11.0 10.0 18.6 7.8 
Industry 
z in High-tech & 0.8 1.8 0.6 2.2 0.6 0.8 2.8 SoCo 
1.0 1.7 1.9 5.2 cece 0.8 1.8 ooo 
1.3 1.4 1.9 1.1 3.0 cece 3.7 1.0 
Occ. * Hi-tech 
Region of Country 
19.1 18.9 22.0 19.6 12.2 17.5 11.9 20.6 
32.9 29.7 29.8 28.5 7.9 13.3 22.9 15.7 
16.7 13.6 17.5 13.3 _3.2 26.7 29.4 22.5 
18.2 17.1 16.4 12.2 4.9 40.0 27.5 37.3 
13.1 20.6 %.2 26.3 51.8 2.5 8.3 3.9 
%.1 19.2 15.9 18.9 1S. 10.0 21.1 19.6 
6.42 9.33 6.59 9.72 5.77 5.62 8.60 5.63 
FE Earnings < $5.80 49.1 23.6 46.8 20.4 61.0 62.5 31.2 63.7 
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Agperdix Table 3, cont. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WORKING MOTHERS SY MARITAL STATUS, 
SY EDUCATION LEVEL AMD RACE AMD ETHNICITY 


% families in Poverty 


Source: IWR caicuietions besed on 1987 deta from the 1986 end 1987 peneis of the Survey of Income 
and Program Perticipetion. 
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*** Significant et the .01 Level 
** Significant et the .05 level 
* Significant et the .10 level 


Source: IWR calculations based on 1967 Geta from the 1966 and 1987 paneis 
of the Survey of income and Program Participation. 


lil 


Full fan Rodel ) 
COLLEGE cooce 1.96°"" 
MS GRADUATE 1. 190°" eocce 
FULL TIME rr 1.60°"" 
MALEOCC .61°"" 1.45°°* 
MIXOCC .36°"" 1,06°"" 
UN 1 OM 1. 19%"" 1.01%" 
wITECH 1.c2ee" 1.0g°"" 
26 -.18 
MTROGROW 38 92 
EXPER .0s*r* . 10°"" 
soar 3°" 2 
MIDWEST - Serr" -1.06°"" 
Wes? .01 °. 
SATLANT - 54 - .61°* 
: - 45°" - 3. 
HISPANIC ~.21 °. 
SPFT IME -, 18" . 
PROOTWER - ,.Q1°°" - .03°*" 
MAREDUC cocee -.10 
REYC °. .1%6 
BasY .08 22 
WE VWGASY 32 “1.21 
i - 05 - .09 
ESTEXP PD pated 77ere 
a2 2034 2309 


***Significant et the .01 level 
** Significant at the .05 level 
* Significant at the .10 level 


Source: [WR calculations based on 1987 dete fram the 1986 and 1987 
paneis of the Survey of income and Program Participation. 
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GED 2136 7.5 - 460.1 30.8 1$.0 6.6 100.0 
* Some Coil 6585 5.6 31.3 29.7 21.2 12.2 100.0 
Full-time 1733 8.3 36.0 _28.9 15.4 11.4 *00.0 
ience 
White Mele Returns | 10629 $.0 _ 21.1 _27.0 _3.7 21.1 99.9 
Maxim Experience 423 7.4 26.7 29.0 22-6 %.3 100.0 
Mex. Exper. + 13082 5.5 3.6 27.6 2.1 19.2 100.0 
White Mele Returns 
3$% Union 1915 3.8 30.0 _ 28.5 20.0 17.8 100.1 
1S% Nigh Tech 679 6.6 26.3 29.5 Bs 16.1 99.9 
tion 
1SX Fomie See 1.7 24.4 33.8 20.6 19.5 100.0 
in Male Oomineted 
30% Female 97% 5.7 3.4 29.7 19.8 21.3 99.9 
in Mele Oomineted 
ion-we $136 6.3 29.5 27.9 21.2 15.1 100.0 
Job Training 193 7.3 29.5 22:3 Bs 15.5 100.0 
No Discrimination 598 12.2 31.6 25.4 20.9 9.9 100.0 
Max. Experience + 'S2t2 5.6 3.7 27.7 24.0 19.0 100.0 


Write Mele Returns 
* 92% Full-time 
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> * Some College $009 5.0 28.1 29.8 3.6 
ience 
White Mele Returns 8115 4.4 19.2 27.1 27.1 
Maxim Experience 2762 6.5 3.) 28.9 24.0 
Max. Exper. + cs. Vie 5.3 21.1 27.4 23.9 
White Mele Returns 
35% Union ‘38s 4.5 27.1 28.5 20.4 
1S High Tech 569 5.4 24.6 29.8 22.8 
tion 
1Sk Femeie 269 2.2 20.8 3.3 %.2 
in Mele Oomineted 
30% foemie 8S4 5.9 20.6 31.5 20.8 
in Male Oomineted 
Regi on- we 3102 $5.8 25.2 27.7 24.2 
-F Training 193 7.3 29.5 22.3 235.4 
Wo Discrimination ee eee coe +o coe 
Max. Experience + 9955 5.3 21.3 27.4 23.9 
White Mele Returns 
* 92% Pull-cime 
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